From a painting by George H. Boughton, 
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AN ENGLISH-AMERICAN ARTIST 
By CLARENCE Cook, 
With original illustrations by George Henry Boughton. 


Few living painters have enjoyed so wide-spread a popularity in our country as 
George Henry Boughton; a popularity with which, it may be said, a feeling of 
something like personal friend- 
ship is mingled. Until the 
question was finally settled at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition in 
1876, when Boughton’s work 
was shown in the British sec- 
tion, there had always been a 
belief that he was an Ameri- 
can, transplanted for a time 
only, it was hoped, to England ; 
and even now it is likely that 
nine out of ten of our people 
outside the profession, who en- 
joy his pictures, think of him 
as a countryman and have a 
patriotic pleasure in the belief. 

Nor are they without a rea- 
son for their belief. He was 
born, indeed, in England, at 
Norwich in 1834, but his par- 
ents brought him to this coun- 
try when he was three years 
old and he lived here until he 
was twenty-five. In 1859 he 
went to Paris, where he studied 
for two years, and in 1861 took 
up his residence in London, 
and has remained there ever 
since. He is a great favorite 
among the artists and literary 
men in London, as well as in 
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general society ; he has mar- 
ried an English wife, and in 
1879 he was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. 
It is understood that he wishes 
to be considered an English- 
man, and, to emphasize the 
fact, he chooses to pronounce 
his name English-fashion, ¢all- 


ing himself Bought-on, instead 
of Bough-ton, as is usual in 
this country. \ 


With the exception of a few 
A DAY DREAM. 

less important pictures, 
almost all Boughton’s 
subjects have been 
found on American 
soil ; and this, added to 
the fact that during all 
his formative years he 
was living in this coun- 
try, has added natural- 
ly enough to the gen- 
eral belief that he is 
an American. He is 
known in this country 
chiefly by engravings 
from his pictures illus- 
trating scenes in the 
history of the Puritans 
in America : The March 
of Miles Standish, The 
Departure of the May- 
flower, New England 
Puritans Going to 
Church. His subjects 
taken from the “ His- 
tory of New York,” as 
chronicled by the ve- 
racious Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker, have not 
been successful ; 
partly because that 
clever and amusing 
book is less read than 
it ought to be, and part- 
A SPRING-TIME POSY. . ly because as a mere 
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story-teller the artist is not al- 

together in his element. Some- 

times, too, he errs, as many an- 

other painter has done, in tak- 
‘ ing a story or anecdote that 
no skill would suffice to tell 
with the brush, except for 
those who already know the 
story. Thus in one of his most 
important pictures drawn from 
this source: “The burghers 
of New Amsterdam protesting 
against Governor Stuyvesant’s 
decree forbidding tobacco- 


AN ENGLISH TYPE. 


smoking, by sitting down in a body before him 
and smoking with might and main ”’—it would 
be impossible for any one who had not read 


A MOMENT’S REST. 


Irving’s history to understand 
what is the relation between the 
crowd of smokers and the an- 
gry man who stands gesticulat- 
ing before them. 
We are inclined, however, to 
seek for the real Boughton, not 
, in these semi-historical subjects, 
but in the pastoral and idyllic 
themes he has found inthe rural 
life of England, Holland and 
Brittany, to which some of the THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE, 
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illustrations that accompany this notice 
belong — Black-eyed Susan, “Coming, 

Sir!” A Spring-time Posy, Rose, and 
Care-free. In these sketches the ar- 
tist’s ideal of the female figure and of 
female beauty is indicated ; the seem- 
ing too-great height ; the square jaw, 
often unduly pronounced ; .the pose, 
sturdy rather than graceful, the hands 
and feet strongly modelled, and some- 
what larger than suits the more atten- 
uated taste of our time. The exces- 
sive height of his figures, with which 
Mr. Boughton has often been re- 
proached, in some cases is due, we be- 
lieve, to the clinging draperies and 
tightly adjusted details of the dress. 
The period most affected by the artist 
for illustration is the latter half of the 
eighteenth century ; in this he is most 
at home, and we opine he would spend 


ROSE, 


WINTER NIGHTFALL ON THE MARSHES. 


his time there if he were allowed, with Pamela and 
Sophia Western, Clarissa, Olivia and other gentle 
heroines of that day’s romance, rather than paint 
historical anecdotes for the market. He must not, 
however, be charged with subordinating his talent 
to the will of others to any reprehensible degree. 
His interest in the England of Goldsmith’s day is 
very genuine and hearty, and his pictures furnish a 
pleasing accompaniment to the stories of a day not 
so distant as to be strange, and not so near as to 
have lost its power to charm the fancy and touch 
the heart. CARE-FREE, 
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Drawn by Katherine Huger. ORIENTAL SKETCHES. 


WOMAN IN ART 
By EvizaBerH W. CHAMPNEY., 
With original illustrations by Numerous Artists, 


OnE of our prominent instructors in art, during a class criticism, 
wishing to deprecate the excessive finish and delicacy of the work of 
one of his students, a young man, said, with equal truth and gal- 
lantry— 

“ A few years ago we would have 
as that effeminate. We no longer 
that the women do so well.” 
When the very masters, the 

and business it is to find . 
pupils’ work, are convinced, and the girl 
off the prizes at art schools and exhibi- tions both at 
home and abroad, they ‘ _ have won the 
right to be considered se- cw riously. 

That such an artist as Gérome, a _y 
sceptic in regard to the mission 
of women in art, should have 
been won by the genius dis- 
played in the oriental sketches 
of Miss Katherine Hu- 
ger to accept her as his 
pupil, is ranking her at 
the outset very high, 
and Miss Huger has 
more than fulfilled the 
prophecy of her mas- 
ter. She isan all-round 
painter. Her exquis- 
itely decorated fans 
Edith Lesley. were the vogue in Paris Drawn by Marie Guise Newcomb. 
azoca. nero. When she began the A GOODLY COMPANY. 


called such painting 
h use the word, now 


men whose aim 
(i fault with their 


=— students carry 
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study of grande peinture with Gérome, 
and her negro studies in the Southern 
States are as characteristically ren- 
dered as her memories of Venice. We 
do not know that she accepts pupils; 
but if so, her many-sidedness, admira- 
ble training, sympathy and magnetism 


Drawn by M. E. Dignam. 


A SEQUESTERED SPOT. 


would make her a most desirable 
teacher. 

Another woman who has had the 
advantage of the best European train- 
ing and has profited by it is Mrs. Marie 
Guise Newcomb. Her studies of dogs 
and horses show in their handling the 
virile strength of her master, Schenck, 
plus a womanly sympathy in her un- 
derstanding of the individual character 
of her models, a quick—almost humorous—appreciation of doggish vices and virt- 
ues, and a fine enthusiasm for the horse, which she considers one of the noblest of 
creations. She is our best-known ani- 
mal painter among women, and well 4 
deserves her honors. Elizabeth Strong, y/ 
whose skill in painting dogs has won oy 


IT’S SCOTCH, YOU KNOW. 


Drawn by Mary Berri Chapman. 
THE SENTINELS. 


Drawn by Clara W. Lathrop. 


BY HER OWN FIRESIDE. 
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recognition in Europe, and who was a pupil of Van Marcke, 
is also in New York this winter. 
have studied animals more seriously, though Florence Mack- 
ubin shows much facility in her portraits of dogs, and Grace 
Hudson introduces them cleverly in her illustrations of In- 
dian life, as does Ethel Isadore Brown in her dainty sketches 


of society. 


Drawn by Margarette Lippincott. 


After Paris, more of our art students go for instruction 


A BIT OF FRAGRANT COLOR. 


No other American women 


to the 
Nether- 
lands than 
toany oth- 
er country 
of Europe, 


drawn, 


doubtless, 

oubt me; Drawn by Helen E. Keep. 
by the ex- THE BUGLER. 
cellence of 


the academies, in which women 
have an equal footing with the 
men; by the art movement 
among the younger painters ; by 


the exquisite Dutch landscapes duplicated in the amber reflections of the quiet 
canals, such as Mrs. C. B. Coman loves to paint, and by the galleries of delightful 
old masters. We have two women of exceptional 
ability—Clara T. McChesney and Clara W. Lathrop 
—who have responded to this fascinating Dutch in- 
fluence. Miss McChesney’s water-colors have the 
charming tone of the Dutch masters, quiet and seri- 


Drawn by Gertrude Greene. 


UP TO DATE. 


ous, with a de- 
lightful feeling 
of earnestness 
and conscien- 
tiousness in their 
simple subjects, 
mostly dim inte- 
riors of peasant 
homes painted 
with a sentiment 
which has noth- 
ing to do with 
sentimentality, 
and gives “a 
sense of near- 
ness” to the 
poor people rep- 
resented, which 
the artist must 


ON GUARD. 


ih 
Po From a painting by Grace Hudson. : 
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Drawn by Clara T. McChesney. 


From a painting by Eurilda France. 
IN FLANDERS. 


THE NOONDAY MEAL. ‘ 
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have felt in painting them. Miss Lathrop, describ- 
ing the sketching grounds which she has so charm- | nas a 
ingly rendered, writes : aa 

“We were in a little out-of-the-way fishing vil- 
lage, known only to artists, where the peasants were 
willing to pose in their own homes. ‘The color was 
charming, with the dull red walls, shining copper pots 
and pans, and rows of old delft plates 
over the Hj. fireplace. There was always a 
low, wide ' window, and often a quaint 
old clock, and | 
everywhere © 
bits of pottery Drawn by Grace Randolph. 
in dull yellows A STUDY IN STRENGTH, 
and greens.” 

Mrs. France is another artist who loves 

to touch the heart and who has the power 

to do so. 
Miss Sophia Walker treats portraiture 
a from the stand-point of the gezre painter ; 
—— and such a portrait of a loved face must 

Drawn by Ethel Isadore Brown. 
be inexpressibly precious to its possessor. \ 

How the blessed tears must spring to the 
eyes in weary days of absence to see mother in the old familiar corner, 
her delicate fingers busy with her accustomed work, or breaking the seal 
of a letter from her boy ; or 
grandmamma taking tea from 


AFTER THE BALL. 


From a painting by Sophia Walker. 


WALL STREET NEWS. 


china which she brought into the family 
| as a bride; or father in his easy-chair at 
his writing-table looking up from his news- 
B paper, with his pet books about him. hn 
Such canvases will never be sent to the 

garret or the auction-room, for they are aes. 4 

full of living associations to friends and nes ; 

are interesting as pictures to strangers. PICTURESQUE NEW YORK. : 
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Another portrait- 
painter with another 
style, distinctively man- 
ly (in its best sense) is 
Grace Randolph. She 
has but recently re- 
turned from the Paris- 
ian ateliers, and her 
figure paintings and 
portrait busts have the 
latest traditions. Pos- 
sibly her study of mod- 
elling has contributed 
to her skill in depicting 
the planes which gives 
her painted heads their 
sense of reality as all- 

round objects and 
A _y not flat surfaces. 
pay The drawing of the 
human figure, conceded to be the most difficult branch 
Dit tee ie. of art, is also the favorite one with the ambitious stu- 

HER LAST NEW GOWN. dent, and one in which she frequently succeeds. Mary 

Buttles is a portrait painter. Edith and Ellen Lesley, Helen E. Keep, Gertrude 

Greene, Florence K. Upton, Helen Jeffrey, and Abby E. Underwood draw figures 

very cleverly for illustration. Martha S. Baker, of the Chicago Art Institute, is in- | 

terested in illustration as a teacher. 


Drawn by Martha S. Baker. 


A PEASANT TYPE. 


From a painting by Katherine Langdon Corson. 


NOVEMBER WOODS. 
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From a painting by Clara Weaver Parrish. 
A DECORATIVE PANEL. 


Mrs. Dixon’s skill in the composition of important figure paintings has obtained 
for her a wide and enviable reputation. Her pictures of young girls and of child- 
life are also deservedly popular—a field in which 
she meets a rival worthy of her steel in Miss Maria 

3rooks, an English lady, who has captured New 
York by her charming rendering of children. It 
must have been before one of Miss Brooks’s can- 
vases that the poet 
wrote— 


With merry dancing eyes 
and flying curls, 
And robes of shining 


white, 
Oh! very beautiful are lit- 
tle girls, 
Drawn by Ellen Lesley. poy 
AN INTERESTED LISTENER, UNE yi to the SIg t. 


Drawn by Mary Buttles. 


A STUDY. 


Some of the most talented 
of the women of the day are 
among the youngest, and some 
who have never profited by 
the European schools have yet 
found their own expression in 
a most acceptable manner. 
Mary R. Williams is one of 
these ; an artist with rare po- 
THE OLD MILL, etic instinct and feeling. Her 
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pastels and waier-colors have been 
received with enthusiasm by the 


New York Water Color Club when 
those of many an old professional gle vn 
were rejected. Sheisa woman of 
conscience as well as feeling, and ya 
of a fine scorn for all shams. When : ae, Sl 
asked what style she proposed to eas? C 
adopt, she replied: “If I cannot “ae it 
have a style @ 
of my own, I = 
trust I may 
be spared Drawn by Mona Rado, 
adopted one.” 
INNOCENCE, 


It is a lit- 
tle remarkable that landscape—usually first attempted by the 
tyro in art as its easiest branch (an inch or two more or less 
on the branch of a tree does not signify, but on a man’s 
nose it does)—landscape, so overrun by men, should be af- 
fected by few women painters. Mrs. M. E. Dignam, Mary 
B. Chapman, Ida C. Haskell, and Eugenie Heller, indeed 
find figures and landscape of equal interest; but Mrs, 
Charlotte Whitmore is one of a few in her devotion to 
landscape pure and simple. She dislikes to have figures in- 
troduced in landscape, and says that for her they take away 
Drain by Belen eres. the real restfulness of nature. “Figures are a constant re- 
minder of suspended animation, and are even more tire- 


DEBATING. 


ON THE BIG CHAZY. 
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i 
From a painting by Charlotte Whitmore. 
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some than real people, and almost ev- 
eryone is glad to get away alone.” 
Emma E. Lampert, herself a land- 
scapist of merit, advises women not to 
make landscape a specialty, unless they 
have great physical strength and per- 
fect health. She says: “ The difficul- 
ties encountered by a woman working 
alone in the fields is rarely realized by 
one who has not had the experience. 


Drawn by Ida C. Haskell. 


WHERE TROUBLES END. 


snow, making festoons of swan’s-down 
on the bare branches, of glittering ice, 
and dark pools of freezing water, safe 
alike from tramps and rheumatism. She 
has another for the spring-time, a little 
house eight by ten feet, which can be 
taken apart and put up in any place, in 
which the easels and other parapher- 
nalia of sketching may be locked over- 
night. 

Mrs. Whitmore’s prejudice against 
figures in landscape will be voted down 
by all who know the paintings of Lydia 
Field Emmet. The Plein air of the 
school she represents, with its dazzling 
effects of scintillating light, the best of 


Drawn by Mary 


& 
E. Hart. 


CONSOLATION. 


The weight of the necessary outfit, the 
long walks in the hot sun, and the danger 
of working alone in just the wild sort of 
places that are especially paintable, are 
reasons why so few women elect this 
branch of art.” 

Katherine Langdon Corson has over- 
come these difficulties by her portable 
studios. She has two; one on runners 
for snow, fitted up so that it can be heat- 
ed, and with a glass front, From this she 
can paint the charming effects of soft 


from a painting by Lucy D. Holme. 


A FIELD LABORER, 
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impressionism, a realism which does not dis- 
dain beauty, a knowledge of fin-de-sitcle meth- 
ods, with a touch of her own sweet personal- 
ity, will bring back in her canvases, to all who 
have been so favored as to know them, the 
charming girls and sunny downs of Shinne- 
cock, Annie B. Shepley, who is very skilful 
and successful in portraiture, also testifies to 
her liking 
for figures 
landscape. “ ‘The ‘and 
effects of sunshine, 
air and color, to me 
make out - of -door 
work the most desir- 
able existence in the world.” Among other ladies 
notably successful in this field are Mrs. Julia Hen- 
shaw Dewey, Emily Slade, Josephine Wood Colby, 
Lucia Fairchild Fuller, and Ellen F. Stone. Mrs. 
Montgomery Sears, of Boston, and Mrs. Egerton 
Adams, of Chicago (E.L.S.A.), are accomplished 
water-colorists, and have won laurels for their dash 
wie . and finesse in the treatment of the head and figure. 
From a painting by Emma Lampert. : 
From landscape with figures there is but a step 


UNDER SUMMER SkIEsS. 


Drawn by Jennie Lea Southwick. 


SALUTE DI VENEZIA. 


to land- 


scape with architecture, and for such 
subjects Venice is the Queen city. 
Jennie Lea Southwick is one of a doz- 
en or more of our American painters, 
among whom Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
isa shining example, who have felt and 
interpreted acceptably the charm of 
this bewitching city. Miss Southwick’s 
nature is intensely artistic. Everything 
Venetian is dear to her, from a row of 
old fish-baskets to the Salute, shower- 


Drawn by Ella F. Pell. 


From a painting by Claude Raguet Hirst. 


AN OLD COPY, EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL. 
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ing back all the glory of an 
Italian sunset from its dome 
and marbles and reflected again 
in the iridescent water. 

Venice is the connecting link 


f between landscapes and ma- 

rines. Few of our artists, men 
i or women, attempt the change- 
, able, difficult sea; but Helene 


From a painting by Mrs. C. B. Coman. 


IN HOLLAND, 


Niclay can give the curl of a breaker as seen front 
shore ; and Fanny B. Tewkesbury acknowledges 


i Drawn by Henriette Jamison, 


A CASUAL VISITOR. 


herself fascinated by “the 
vastness, distance, atmosphere, 


endless movement, and ever- 
} varying effects of the ocean,” 


and is especially successful 


From a painting by Lydia Field Emmett. 


SPRINGTIME. 


in harbor and shore subjects. 

Our review is little more 
than a catalogue. We have no 
space to tell of the high ideals. 
and achievements of such ar- 
tists as Mary Cassatt, of Mrs. 
A. McG. Herter’s playful fan- 
cy and beautiful pictures of 
Japanese life, of Dora Wheeler 


Drawn by Eugenie Heller. Keith’s admirable portrait and 
REVERIE. decorative work, of Louise 
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Cox’s charming figure 
studies, and Ella Con- 
die Lamb’s noble de- 

signs for church dec- 
oration. 

Everyone of the ex- 
hibitors at the Wom- 
an’s Art Club deserves 
mention, as well as 
other artists whose 
work is represented 
in this article, but 
y of whom we have 
ne not space to write, From a pointing by M. R. Dixon. 

Many another highly AN INTERESTING MOMENT. 


A MANIKIN. 


gifted woman whose name will 
occur to the reader of this ar- 
ticle, may seem an almost 
unpardonable omission. They 
have proved their right to wear 
the paint-bedaubed apron, and 
to thrust paint-brushes like Jap- 
anese hair-pins in their pretty 
Psyche knots, for in’ nearly 
every woman who paints, as 
was said of Madeleine Lemaire, 
there are two wom- 
en: “the woman 

of the drawing- 

room, who smiles 

at compliments, 
and the 
atelier < 
woman, 
who wil! not lis- 
ten to them.’’ 
They have won 
their place in art 
without slighting 
a single womanly 
duty or losing a 
single womanly 


charm. 
In still 


life women 


have done Drawn by Maud Stumm 


| 


From a painting by Marita Brooks. 
TIRED OUT. IN GREEK ATTIRE. 
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Drawn by Katharine tliger. ‘ 


COMING OF THE MORNING, . 


markable work. Claude Raguet Hirst, 
who, by the way, is generally supposed 
to be a man, has made a reputation 
for “bachelor subjects,” collections of 
bachelor comforts, particularly pipes 
and rare old volumes (copying the worn 
and stained places exactly). Two such 
pictures were in the spring water-color 
exhibition, suggestive of college life, 
the toil and solace of the book-worm 
and the grind, Drawn by Emily S. Mann. 

Frances Catherine Challenor is a 
student of still life and flowers, with a 
preference for Venetian glass and all delicate and exquisite objects, and possesses 
a fine touch in representing them. 

Frances S. Carlin paints roses in a broad and 
simple manner, but has lately made very acceptable 
studies of the homes of French peasants and of 
the peasants themselves. 

Mary E. Hart has made the violets her very 


OLD FISH HOUSE, 


Drawn by Frieda Weller Redmond, 


Drawn by Mary R. Williams. 


A FRIENDLY SITTING, WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUMPKIN, 
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own, because she loves them 
and has found 


A daintiness about these early flowers 
That touches one like poetry. 


| 
| 
| Agnes D. Abbatt enjoys 
the distinction of being a 
member of the Water Color 
Society. Her flower paintings 
are too well and favorably hadrian: 
known to need comment here, 
but she has lately taken up a new line in landscape and architecture. 
Margarette Lippincott is frankly and simply a flower painter, for she feels that 
“no more delightful practice can be found than in the rich warm hues of flowers.” 
Maud Stumm, though successful in this line, enjoys most of all studying the 
figure in Grecian drapery. 
Frieda Redmond uses flow- 
ers decoratively, and loves 
the freedom given her by 
large wall spaces. Josephine 
Cook treats a rose tenderly, 
as do Mrs. E. M. Scott and 
Mrs. Dillon, as though it 
were a gage d'amour. 


The sweetest flower that grows 
I give you e’er we part ; 

To you it is a rose 
To me it is my heart, 


“This indeed can be said of 
Drawn by Fanny Tewksbury. 
; nearly all of woman’s work 
YACHT ** SAGAMORE.’ 5 
; 7 inart. To the critic the can- 
vas is a display of brilliant virtuosity ; to the artist, more particularly if she bea 
woman, it is often her heart. 


clay. 


Drawn by Albertine Randall Wheelan. 


DON'T GO! IT’s EARLY!” 
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THE ARABS OF NEW YORK 
By NyM CRYNKLE. 
With original tlustrations by J. G, Brown, 


I rHINK J. G. Brown though English born is more distinctly 
a New York painter than any other of our well-known artists. 

I should not like to have you think Iam circumscribing and 
localizing his genius in saying that, because in painting what is 
characteristic and true of New York he has shown the veracity 
and ability to paint anything that comes within the measurement 
of that ability. 

I remember once hearing a vivacious young lady at an ex- 
hibition say, while standing in front of one of his can- 
vases, that she loved Mr. Brown because he painted the 
ballads and not the laws of art. 

That, on the whole, is a good criticism, because it is instinc- 
tive and not pragmatical. Most of Mr. Brown’s pictures sing 
themselves, as one might say do “Sally in our Alley ” and “ Bonnie 
Doon.” ‘Their messages are concrete, direct and simple. I can- 
not at this moment recall one of his canvases that tried to 
make a sentiment welter in paint with mere technique. 
One and all, they transferred some gleam of humanity from 
the street to the studio, and then, 
kept it burning like one of those / 
lowly 


ly, but inexhaustible, tapers 
that Devotion used to leave upon 
its shrine. 

I said to a New York painter: 
Well, will you kindly tell me of 
another who has so successfully 
caught what one might call the 
elf-light of New York—that flickering phantasmal hu- 
manity of our streets and alleys? You know his boys 
when you see them, don’t you? not because they are all 
alike, but because they have all flitted before your eye 
in real life. You don’t have to be introduced. There 
is no need of an explanation that this is a New York 
boy. You could not by any possibility mistake him for 
a Chicago, or a London, or even a Philadelphia boy. 
It doesn’t make any difference where you are—say 
you are at an exhibition in Munich, and you come 
upon this boy—presto! you will hear the cry of 
the Lvening Telagrime and feel the throb of the 
Seventh Regiment band, and sniff the hot waffles on 
the corner. 


ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


I suppose the New York street boy has more THE KITE FLYER. 
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AN EXCHANGE OF COURTESY. 


liberty and more incorrigible independence than any other boy in existence. He is 
very often a nuisance, but he is always a self-supporting and immeasurable possi- 
bility. The late Chas. L. Brace once taught me to tolerate, if not to respect him, 
for he took down a register in the Newsboys’ Home, and pointed out to me a long 
line of respected and influential men who had fought their way up from the New 
York pavement. 

There are great possibilities of sturdy life in the school of the street. It pounds 
sentimentality out of a fellow to begin with. I never knew one of these fellows to 
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be mawkish. It brings an ur- 
chin ruthlessly up to the awful 
but benign law of the survival 
of the fittest. 

Brown’s picture of “On Dress 
Parade” is more than an oc- 
tave of vital tones. One 
might call it a jolly mad- 
rigal, in the major key of 
course. I don’t think it worth 
while to subject it to a spec- 
trum analysis, because the char- 
acter is more important than 
the coloring, and I am chiefly 
delighted at the delicious way in 
which the artist has made each 
boy in that platoon look his own .« 
unmistakable individuality. Af- 
ter ail, as Emerson says, “It is 
only man that interests us,” and AFRAID, 


SUNDAY MORNING, 
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“KEEP DOWN!” JERSEY MUD, ‘or 


ON THE LOOKOUT. “STAND UP!” ONE CF MULLIGAN’S GUARDS. 


%yoU’RE A BEAUTY!” OUT AT THE POCKETS. THE INVENTOR. 
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here are as many men as will make up a proverbial 
tailor, who have been put into line with quite as many 
characters, temperaments and shades of cussedness, 
as Clearly marked and distinctly separated as are the 

black and white keys of some softer and politer 
instrument, 

There is a delightful essay for somebody 
who has sympathy and sense, and 
no knowledge of hue and color and 
“arrangements,” if he will sit down 
and pick out the bully, the brains, the self- 


consciousness and the waggishness that are differen- 
tiated in that platoon, 


| # ee a Of course I know that most of Mr. Brown’s com- 
My é- J positions are story pictures, an objection that holds 
g good against certain groups in the Sistine Chapel, 
and that being story pictures they appeal 
less to the technical critic than to the sen- 
sibilities of the human being. But I for one 

persistently like story pictures, just as I like 

story poems or story marble. I don’t sup- 
pose Mr. Brown undertakes to paint allego- 


S* KEEP UP!” 
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A DEEP-LAID SCHEME. 


ries any more than Burns undertook to write epics, and there is a two-volume ro- 
mance in Burns’s “wee, crimson-tipped daisy.” But what Mr. Brown undertakes to 
do he does unmistakably, and nearly always delightfully. He can summon the boot- 
black from the curb-stone and make him tell his own story. I don’t think anybody 
has unloosed this fellow’s lips as Mr. Brown has. Take any one of those studies or 
finished pictures and see how frank and direct it is. Sometimes it is like one of 
Jerenger’s songs—oftener it is like one of Whittier’s minor poems. (Do you remem- 
ber Whittier’s “School Days?”) ‘The charm of the fellow accoutred with muffler 


4 
; 
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GRATIFIED AMBITION. 


of youth, which laughs at misfortune. 


He has portrayed 
the boy’s love for a dog in almost every attitude. He fig- 
ures as the master, the trainer, the proprietor—never as the 
persecutor or enemy. Nor do we detect in these urchins ~ 
the dark side of their lives. For the most part Mr. Brown 

sees them in the sunshine. ‘They are exuberant, sportive, reckless, mischievous, 
never vicious, deformed, or awry with an inheritance. 
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and armed with shovel for the 
“Clean your side- walk, ma’am?” 
lies in the subtle story 
of the situation no less 
than in the verisimili- 
tude of the type, and 
the handsome urchin 
who is being “ made 
up” by his pal 
is about as 
limp and 
submissivea 
victim of su- - 
perior skill 


as you can 
imagine, 

In most of 
these boot- 
black studies 
Mr. Brown 


sees only the 
jocund side 


ON DRESS PARADE, 
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PEASANT AND PICTURE 
By GreorGE WHARTON Epwarps. 
With original illustrations by the writer. 


In the clear dusk that was upon the dike I saw her first out- 
lined against the dark mass of the village church. ‘The roofs of 
the small one-storied peasant houses that lined the crooked way 
along the dike were blurred against the tender sky, and here 
and there a thorn-bush showed its ivory-like blossoms, shaking 
in the wind. The tiny pools of water beneath the willows at 
the edge of the polder were yellow as topaz. Swallows whirred 
against the light and skimmed the eaves, and there was the sound 

of voices and laughing from a group of peasants at the 
“edge of the sea. I was 
o\ sketching with the last 
\ light, and a maid stood be- 
\* side me, her cap ends 
starched and 
y) 4 blown coyly back at her 
temples, where 
=e gleamed two shining 
plates of gilded silver marking the head-dress of 
Breskens. Across her bosom lay a kerchief, its ends 
tucked cunningly between the buttons at her waist, 
and her skirts were ample and of a blue woolen 
stuff. Her arms were bare to above the elbow and 
were burned brown by the sun. There she stood 
, against the yel- 
bs low of the sky, 
ae smiling down in 
tf.) wonder at my 
Fe rapid brush strokes. The wind blew salt 
from the sea, and from the inbound boats, 
blunt bowed, lee boarded, and brown 
sailed, came clinking of chain and rattle 
of block, in harmony with the softened 
voices of the fishermen. “ Stand thee well 
before me, little Misje,” I said in her 
tongue, “and I will give thee a silver 
gulden for thy pains.” At which her eyes 
twinkled, the gilt ornaments above them 
gleamed in the light, and she became part 
of my picture. 

“Who is thy father, little maid?” 

“My father was Stornik Appel,” she 
said, “and one day he went forth in his 
boat from the dike end, upon the early 


From a painting by George Wharton Edwards. 


“ALL IN THE CLEAR LIGHT SHE POSED.” 
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tide. It was the herring season, and the storm came up, 
the great storm of ’87—the Heer will remember, perhaps. 
The wind blew, the water swept the dikes, and his boat 
came never back from the sea. So all that night and day 
did the bells ring at Breskens, at Vyle Vliet, at Hoornen, 
and even Huisdyk. Thus were forty boats lost, and thus I 
am an orphan it is now six years since. My name is Lotje 
Appel, and of brothers I have two, Jan and Arrie. "Twas 
Jan that brought thee here before yestereen in his boat 
from Hoornen.” 

The light failed fast, and from the harbor reach came 
forth twinkling flashes from the beacon light, that broke into 
dancing ruddy sparks at the wet edges of the dike stones. 

I packed my box with moist uncleaned palette and 
brushes, and my easel in its convenient straps, while the 
maid tightly gripped a silver gulden as we parted, she to 
come to me at early day for a fresh pose indoors. 

Days passed; as I painted I had no thought of time, 
yy and my picture grew. Sitting in the 
wide window-seat, against fresh lawn curtains, all in the clear 
Ph light, she posed while I sought the solution of the prob- 

it lem of tone I had set against my hand’s 


AS cunning, and it availed me much that 
ios she truly kept her pose. 

Often came to us the curious vil- 

lagers to watch the progress of the 

picture, never failing to properly and 

a ' respectfully leave their clumsy wooden klumpjes (shoes) at 

‘the doorstone, and doff the hat as they entered, and I knew of their pres- 


“ence only by their heavy breathing or a chance whispered criticism of the 
picture, so quiet and considerate were they as they watched 
its growth. Thus and so the picture grew and was finished, 
and the reason of my stay among them was at an end. | 


So one morning I came away from Breskens, when the |; 
wind blew fresh, the gulls flew high, the tawny yellow; 
waters of the sea were tumbling and tossing, and the ii 
white-caps showed far out, while the few boats «<.~~'4 
the harbor sheltered were nodding in a line, all 
headed to the westward, tugging at their moorings. 
My luggage was snugly stowed in Appel’s blunt- 
bowed tjalk. I had said farewell to little Lotje 
and the villagers, of whom some had a hand-grasp 
and God-speed for me; the red roofs of Breskens 
and the pier head where the peasants had fore- 
gathered in my honor became blurred in the dis- 
tance, and Appel held the tiller in his strong hand 
as the tjalk, well heeled over and her brown sails 
rounded out, bounded away for the distant shore, 
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REFORMER AND ICONOCLAST 
By WILLIAM J. BAER. 
With original tlustrations by William MM, Chase and others, 


pressed to the Athenians, 
who criticised his works, ‘I 
do not compose,’ says he, 
‘my works in order to be 
corrected by you, but to in- 
struct you.’ It is true, to 
have a right to speak thus a 
man must be a Euripides. 
However, thus much may be 
2 allowed, that when an artist 
by William M. Chase. is sure that he is firm 
ground, supported by the 


authority and practice of his 


THE END OF THE SEASON. 
- 


5 Drawn by 
predecessors of the greatest reputation, he may then assume the bold- Walliauent Chase. 


ness and intrepidity of genius; at any rate, he must not be tempted sTUDY. 


Drawn by William M. Chase. 
IN THE STUDIO. 
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From a painting by William M. Chase. 
A LADY IN BLACK. 
out of the right path by any tide of popularity that always accompanies the lower 
styles of painting.’”—Sir JosHua REYNOLDs. 

The subject of this sketch is so well known that nothing we might say of his 
life and struggles would be new. Nor shall the accompanying illustrations be en- 
larged upon. Let us rather consider how we may better appreciate the living pres- 
ence of one who is at once a master in his art and in his capacity as an instructor, 
That individual or public whose love for music or painting is limited by the literary 
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part contained in it, or cannot justly 
discern which qualities are to be con- 
sidered accessory, or even superfluous, 
in the work undertaken, will surely be 
robbed of much pleasure as well as in- 
struction in viewing such art as has 
strong tendencies toward individual in- 


terpretation. 


The ordinary conception of the pub- 
lic agrees on three points, viz., literary 
art; topical songs, waltz music and 


$ 
From a painting by William M. Chase. 


ROBERT BLUM. 


our views on art are rather apt 
to be too literary and out of bal- 
ance to appreciate anything not 
descriptive. No one will deny 
that subjective matter cannot 
lend special interest. There is, 
however, no great art, nor will 
there be, which will reguzre an 
explanatory text to aid its inter- 
pretation. The Venus of Melos is 
just as fine to us, without know- 
ing what she may have repre- 
sented. Michael Angelo’s Moses 
is equally great, apart from its 
subject. Velasquez was Velas- 


quez whether he painted Philip 


 Froma painting by W M. Chase. 


REFLECTION. 


marches ; and the commonplaces in litera- 
ture. Our early training in reading causes 
us to read too much and to see too little 
for ourselves ; or at least not to be wary of 
that which may follow a prejudice. Hence 


From a painting by William M. Chase. 
IN CENTRAL PARK. 
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From a painting by William M. Chase. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOWS, 


or a Spanish beggar. But does not the Sistine 
Madonna lose much of its hold when we rob it 
of its divine sentiment? Mr. Whistler’s por- 
trait of his mother moves us by a something 
—we sometimes think we know—but we don’t 
worry about the why. In short, the domain of 
art is strongest where it depends on its own From a painting by William M. Chase. 
peculiar strength, and I hold that he who can eae eg en 

manage his art in its own peculiar field, and allow kindred art to simply add and 
not supplant, is surely on neutral grounds. Mr. Chase has gone his own way, and 


From a painting by William M. Chase. 
A STUDY IN CURVES. 
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while he may have added he has never 
intruded. Because of his strong con- 
victions as to his domain, he has been 
praised, and on the other hand raked 
over coals of literary fire. To do this 
is to rob Peter to pay Paul, so that we 
are all unhappier for the doing, losing 
much that is both beautiful and profit- 
able to contemplate. 

As suggested in the introductory 
quotation, Mr. Chase has looked nei- 
ther right nor left, and has “ arrived,” 
even for some who once denied him 
his proper place. ‘To-day he is suc- 
cessful in many ways. His sitters 


From a painting by Georgiana Howland, 


A FLOWERY PATH. 


and patrons are people of judgment in art matters, who do ; 
aN. 


From a painting by Elizabeth Curtis. 


A QUIET POOL. 


learn something from their gifted master. 


not the summer school on the 
Shinnecock Hills assure us of his 
prowess ? Furthermore, to hold 
and have held the high distinc- 
tion of President of the Society 
of American Artists, is an honor 
second to none. 

The art of Mr. Chase may be 
said to base its existence on form 
and color. It affects us more 
like music than any other kin- 
dred art. Those of us who are 
familiar with such musicians as 
Schumann or Hindel can feel 
better what is meant when it is 
said that many appreciate but 


not carry with 

: 
them the air of = -~-=<1\ 
the “generous 


patron.” His 
landscapes 
have found a 
ready place in 
many collec- 
tions of art. 
His studios 
are visited by 
promising tal- 
ents, both 
men and wom- 
en, anxious to 
And _ does 


Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy. 


A LANDMARK. 


A SHINNECOCK GARDEN. 
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From a painting by Howard Chandler Christy. " 
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few quite understand. There are those mas- 
ters who are matter-of-fact and scientific, and 
produce as successfully as the dreamers do. 
Handel wrote his “ Messiah” as he wrote ope- 
ras before it, in an apparently matter-of-fact 
way—why? because he could turn anything 
into music and had no need to await an inspi- 
ration, 

Like them Mr. Chase possesses a freshness 
of spirit 
that is un- 
compromis- 
ing in its 


From a painting by Ernest 
convictions : INDIAN SUMMER. 
always hap- 

piest in large and simple comprehension of the 
color schemes which he resolves into a unity 
of effect. Nothing seems to enter such work 
which could be dispensed with. As it is fresh, 


From a painting by Matilda A. Brownell, direct 
A SHINNECOCK MEADOW. and ele- 
mental, 


it is to the painter free from foreign sup- 
port suggestive of any school but Nat- 
ure’s. While it is false to throw away 
that which modern impressionism has 
given us, it is death to the painter whose 


From a painting by Charles FE. Langley. 
WASH-DAY. 


From a painting by Lydia Field Emmett. 


WHERE WILD BIRDS SING. FLOWERS AND TREES. 
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power of absorbing other qualities cannot over- 
come its force enough to make it additional 
rather than supplanting or superseding. Mr. 
Chase has not forgotten anything he has learned 
in passing from his earlier to his present style. 
‘Too many of our talented men have, in latter 
years, made appalling changes of conviction ; it 
has accentuated the worth of those who never 
forget that art and its phases are ever vary- 
ing, and that no art is bettered by anything 


From a painting by Jane Emmett. 


ON SUMMER SANDS. 


short of its broad and elemen- 
tal truths. Impressionism and 
plein-air, so called, are truths— 
great truths—but surely not 
the only ones. 

To Mr. Chase many things 
have an artistic value, for he is 
an ardent student of Nature in 
its every phase. Lavater said : 
“The enemy of Art is the en- 
emy of Nature. Art isnothing - 
but the highest sagacity and 
exertions of Human Nature ; 
from a painting by Reynolds Beal. and what Nature will he honor 

ON SHINNECOCK BAY. who honors not the Human ?” 


From a painting by A, T. Millar. 
THE CABBAGE PATCH. 
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AN ORIGINAL MARINE 


ARTIST. 


By EpGAR MAYHEW BACON. 


(With original illustrations by Frank De Haven.) 


**AN OLD CABIN IN SUSSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY.” 


UNLIKE the old-time voy- 
agers, Whose journeyings were 
commenced with salvos of 
artillery and concluded amid 
popular acclaim, Mr. Frank 
De Haven goes on his voy- 
ages of discovery so quietly 
that not one of the black 
bottles on Governor’s Island 
salutes him, and it is doubtful 
if even the mayor and city 
fathers know when he returns. 
But where his prototypes were 
well content to fetch back re- 
ports of what they found, he 


filches from the Maine coast whole acres of sand-dunes and miles of breaking surf 
and brings them bodily to New York. The sea breezes to which he sets his can- 
vas are perpetuated by some magic which the earlier navigators did not know. 

Mr. De Haven’s face is familiar to the readers of the ILLUsrRATOR. The early 
struggles, of which he had his share, have only served to strengthen his character, 
and the upward growth of his forehead alone tells of approaching middle age. 
The quaint Maine studio, cooled by the sea breezes, has also been pictured in these 
pages, and we have learned from his own pen how his best picture, of sunset and 


“A RYE FIELD,” 
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sand-dunes, was painted and received. 
His serious artistic nature is apparent 
in his work, yet a sense of humor 
brightens his personality. He relates te, 
with relish a joke of which he has felt ; 
the point, as when a pupil of three 
months’ standing had a picture ac- 
cepted at the Academy and hung on 
the line, while his own less favored con- 
tribution was skied directly above it. 
This has occurred more than once, too. 

He is a musician as well as a painter, the violin being his favorite instrument, 
and his collection boasts one priceless Cremona. ‘The alembic in which the raw 


SURF NEAR BALDHEAD CLIFF, 


material of art is converted to its finished product is his Twenty-fourth Street 
studio, dedicated to the god of work. In this studio, or in the home where his 
charming wife pre- 
sides, Mr. de Haven is 
a genial host and his 
friends are many and 
appreciative. He may 
be fairly said to be 
only at the commence- 
ment of hiscareer. It 
would require a bold 
soothsayer indeed to 
cast for him any other 
than an auspicious 
horescope. 


MOSS-GATHERER’S HOME, 


» 


A STORY-TELLER ON CANVAS 
By CROMWELL CHILDE, 
With original iliustvations by W. Verplanck Birney. 


Ir there is one fault in the world of art to- 
day, it is the tendency toward “ faddisms” of 
impasto and the worshipping of mere “ pretti- 
nesses’ of subject and style. The grand and 
simple methods of coloring and treatment in the 
old masters too often find their echo nowadays 
in catchy trivialities of the moment, clever bits 
of painting indeed, born of undoubted facility 
with the brush, but of little definite value. Art 
in its broadest and truest sense needs a_ plain 
motif, and each canvas as it leaves the easel 
is fulfilling its purpose if it shows not mere- 
ly a surface of dainty tints and tones, but a 


thought. 

ean Wa There is literature in art, as there is art in 
literature. The exquisite canvas of “The Last 

Token” at the Metropolitan Museum reveals, in its portrayal of the girl stoop- 

ing for the rose among the savage beasts, a whole history of human passions— 


WHILE THE TEA IS BREWING, 
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AN ENGLISH ALE CELLAR, 


| 
THE TWILIGHT PRAYER. 
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love, religion and the faith of the Christian martyr. In_ brief, 
it tells a story. 

A story, told in its salient facts and not left to be guessed ac 
by the viewer with his pcvce-nes, implies a thought, and an intel- 
lectuality that is literary and of the world of men and women, 
behind and directing the brush. The story-teller in art, far from 
sacrificing his devotion to color and form, needs both of these as 


i a aids to his success. ‘They are the stage accessories to the drama he is 
/ , about to “ring up.” 
Hy bag The art exhibitions and “ private views ” of the past few years have 
| given to W. Verplanck Birney, beyond the cavil of a doubt, a recognized 


HIS PRIVATE RETREAT, 


and a representative place among story-tellers on canvas. Should his tale be one 
of modern times, his maids are in the daintiest of furbelows and would charm 
without adventitious surroundings. Like the silk frocks of the ladies of early in 
this century, they can “stand alone.” But Mr. Birney makes them, each and all, 
show a glimpse of their lives and of themselves. 

Should he portray a bit of peasant life, the mainsprings of human action, what- 
ever may be its trend at that moment, are unfolded. In one of his recent canvases, 
“ Deserted,” a village girl, her whole frame shaken with grief, kneels at a bench 
beside a tiny paned window. An elderly woman rests a pitying hand on the girl’s 
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shoulder. Without is seen a vine-covered 
English church, and a wedding party 
is entering. In the figure of the groom 
one recognizes the girl’s lover of the 
past. 

The story is different in “ Decorating 
the Old Flag,” where a table is spread 
with gay flowers, and a band of bright- 
eyed children and girls are fastening 
them on the Stars and Stripes. ‘“ A Place 
Wherein to Think” shows a bewitching 


girl in the brown-toned parlor of a 
quaint old English inn, Once more, 
in a Tyrolese sitting-room, a queer 
sapped old woman sits and_ knits, 
while a dove, the symbol of the Holy 
Ghost, is above her head. 


PLEASANT THOUGHTS, 


From grave to gay Mr. Birney’s 
stories go. He runs the whole gamut, 
but most truly, most delicately, does he 
touch the notes of sentiment and sadness. 
His range is unrestricted over Europe 
and America, Germany, Italy, the Tyrol, 
France, England, especially the sweet 
rural life of Britain, all these are as fa- 
miliar to him as is his own land. His 
birthplace was Cincinnati, and so he, too, 
has “come out of the West.” But it has 
been the East that has inspired him, for 
his school-days were spent in Washing- THE CHIMNEY CORNER, 
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ton, his student-days in Boston, Philadelphia and Munich, 
He spent four years in this latter city, varying the time 
by months in England, Italy and the ‘Tyrol. 

It was at the International Exhibition in Munich in 
1883 that he scored his first success, being one of the 
two Americans who sold pictures there. His canvas was 


he told me 
sions, jollity, 
canvas of this 
“A Fool and 


CASTLE KITCHEN. 


‘ a German peasant scene—an interior called “A Quiet 
Corner.” In this, even so early in his career, he clearly 
showed the motif of his art life. A story was told in 
this picture—a simple one, a tale of girlish day-dreams, 
alone—yet it determined his course. 

A few of the articles in his “creed of the brush” 
mark the trend of his thought. First of all, he is a 
believer in truth—the truth that exists even in the tiniest Cameos wana 
details. ‘To accomplish this 
the majority of his studies are painted on 
the spot, and each bit of “ sur- rounding” is 
put in with the most reverential care, 

It is this that gives his pic- tures their 
value and their strength. In “A Place 
Wherein to Think” he has con- veyed bodily 
to canvas the inn of romance in Broadway, 
that little town of Worcester- shire, which 

4 an Abbey of a modern day has hallowed and 
taken for his mise-cn-scone 
in his Shake- spearian black and white. 
In “ Deserted ” the bed that is seen is 
Shakespeare’s own, copied faithfully, ex- 
ecuted with all fidelity. 

Nor is com- edy beyond the reach ot 
his brush, “I like to paint comical ideas,” 


once, “laughing expres- 
and wit.” Perhaps the best 
kind he has turned out is 
His Lunch,” in which a 
merry jester smacks his lips 
and winks his eyes over a frugal meal 
of onions and sausages. 

As a colorist he is strong and 
virile, as a composer graceful and 
observant of detail, but his name will 
go down as a master of ideas. 

Few Academy exhibitions of late 
have lacked a message from his easel. 
He is one of the young men on whom 
Academicians have their eye when 
they consider recruits for the jealously 
guarded rank of Associate. 
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SKETCH CLUB CRICKET TEAM, 


A BOHEMIAN ART CLUB. 


By Henry Russet, WRaAy. 


« With original illustrations by many members. 


THe word Bohemian, in its modern application, has 
been robbed of much of that romance which was wont to 
cast a halo about it in the times written of by M. Henri 
Murger in his Scenes de la Vie de Boheme. 

The word in our day has been dwarfed to illustrate the char- 
acter who sips champagne /rapfé with a souvenir spoon, smokes 
only imported cigars, wears foreign-cut clothes, elevates his 


Drawn by Peter Moran. 
HARD HEADED, 


From a painting by F. Cresson Schell. 
FERRY-ROAT IN NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK, 
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nose at the very mention of vulgar beer, 
and, because he deprives himself of the 
services of a valet, declares himself, and 
is recognized by many as, a Bohemian. 
This, naturally, is 

: » Bah! 
anextreme. Bah! 


“To what base 
uses,” etc., as the 

poet cried. 
La vie de Bo- 
heme in America, 
however, is not 
dead, though its 
"a name has been 
From a bronse cast misappropriated 
by George Morgan. by 
It exists, and, 
magnet-like, draws to a common centre 
the student and graduate in art, litera- 

ture, music and the sciences. 
trom a painting by Carl Newman. a 
INCOG, 

P To one of these groups credit is 
given of forming and maintaining to 
this day one of the oldest art organi- 
zations in the United States, and of 
graduating from its garret rooms some 
of the brightest lights in the profes- 


sion. 
To staid old Philadelphia, then, 
23 attention should be directed, while a 
Drawn by C. Aubrey Huston. review is made of its now famous 
ON THE HILLSIDE. Sketch Club, where Bohemianism is 


not forced, like a hot-house 
plant, but thrives in a nat- 
ural state, and where fellow- 
ship exists without becom- 


ing tiresome. 

The Philadelphia Sketch 
Club was organized Novem- 
ber 20, 1860, by six young 
enthusiasts who met in the 
studio of George F. Ben- 
sell. Meetings were to be 
held every Saturday night, 
and, as one of the rules “pss by George E. Essig. 
stated, “ when the treasury BEACH PATROL. 
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Drawn by A. M. Lindsay. 


A COUNTRY ROAD, 


is in need of funds it is to be replenished by a subscription levied on each member, 
The struggle for life was hard, despite such dues. 


not exceeding twelve cents.’ 


The first exhibition of the club was held April, 1865, and to make a better dis- 
play it moved from the studio to a room on Chestnut Street. This very nearly 
cost the organization its life, for one year later it stood on the brink of disbanding, 
and only saved itself by moving back to garret quarters. William Moylan Lans- 


Drawn by F. F. English. 
MIDWINTER. 
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dale, the lawyer-artist presi- 

dent of the club, wrote as fol- 

lows of its early life: “ ‘The 

club was planted at a time not 
conducive to the growth of the 

DE germ of an artistic association, 
The civil war broke 
out before it was six 
months old (and 
almost every 
member enlist- 
ed), and dur- 
ing the next 
five years 


matters Drawn by Frank L. bithian. 
esthetic RESTIN’ A SPELL. 


but 

little place in the public 
mind; nor did Philadel- 
phia at that time furnish 


Drawn by David 
Wilson Jordan. the conditions or atmos- 


phere congenial to art- 
ists and the growth of 
art. It isto the Academy of Fine Arts, inci- 


A WARRIOK BOLD, 


dentally, that the Sketch Club owes its exist- 
ence, for it was at her classes that the idea of : Z 
| founding a club was first thought out, and it Drawn by Geo. B. Wood. 
was the students who furnished the first mate- IN SCRUB LANE. 
rial of 


the mem- 
bership, 
and have 
aided in 
replen- 
ishing 
it ever 
since.” 
The 
Of 
the club 
into the 
realm of 
prosper- 
ity and 
influence 
dates 
from De- 


Drawn by Charles H. Stephens. Drawn by Henry T. Carin. 
WHITE GHOST, cember, FIRST LESSON IN DRAWING. 
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Drawn by Milton H. Bancroft. 


CLOISTERS OF CHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


IN THE HARBOR AT VENICE, 


From an etching by Edith Loring Getchell. 


A BIT OF SUNSHINE, 


SSS 
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4 
from an etching by Joseph Pennell. 
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1869. In 1874 a journal called 
the Portfolio was published, 
and lived a trifle over one 
year. About this time a life 
class was inaugurated, and 
has existed to this day. 
> Thomas Eakins was instructor, 
and anatomical lectures were 
delivered by Dr. Harrison 
Allen. A trust fund was also 
started, and placed in the 
hands of two trustees; the 
disbursing of this fund, the 


From an etching by Henry Russell Wray. 


AT ANCHOR, 


manner of 
which is known 
only to the 
trustees, has 
saved many an 
artist member 
from going to 
the wall. 
Herkomer, 
the English 
painter and 
etcher, after 
visiting the 
Sketch Club, 
wrote of it: 
“T have never 
seen its equal 
for hospitality, 


Drawn by William A. Porter. goo d-fellow- Drawn by Gustave E. Villaret. 


THE TANGLED PATH, shi Pp,  pictu- OLD STREET, LYONS, FRANCE. 


resqueness, and typical Bohe- 
mianism, although I’ve been in 
almost every art and social 
club in America and abroad.” 
Before touching its life of to- 
day, mention should be made 
of some of the artists, now 
known the world over, who are 
either active or non-resident 
members, and whose enthusi- 
astic support forded the club 

over trying times: F. T. Rich- 
SURF AT HIGH TIDE, ards, Camille Pitou, Alexander 
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Drawn by P. F. Goist. 


PROSE AND POETRY, 


Harrison, Clifford P. 
Grayson, A. M. Lind- 
say, Henry T. Cariss, 
Léon Delachaux, Fred. 
Schell, Fred. Pitts, 
Birge Harrison, D. 
Ridgway Knight, Fred. 
James, Chas. E. Dana, 
Milne Ramsey, Cres- 
son Schell, Joseph Pen- 
nell, prince of pen- 
and-ink men, Frank 
Moss, A. B. Frost, 
Peter Moran, Pros- 
per L. Senat, S. J. 
Ferris, Will Lip- é' 
pincott, Ber- 
nard Uhle, and 
a score more. 
Two rooms on the fourth floor of a building at 


“Drawn by Marvin A. Wirt. 


Eleventh and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, form A STUDY. 
the attic abode of the club to-day. Moneyed 
men have offered to erect a building for these 
Bohemians, but it is safe to predict that a 
garret will always mark the club’s prosperity. 
Hanging on the walls are sketches, etchings, 
models’ coats and armor, tapestries, draperies, 


Pa 


Drawn by J. C. Claghorn 
MAIDEN MEDITATION,” 


and tro- 
phies, in 
artistic dis- 
order. A 
huge fire- 
place in one 
room was 
designed by 
members, 
and the cen- 
tral figure 
was mod- 
elled in clay 
by John J. 
Boyle, the 
sculptor 
who made 
the figures 
outside the 
Transporta- 
tion Build- 


trom a statue by Howard Roberts. 


LA PREMIERE POSE, 
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Drawn by Walter M. Dunk. From etching by William Sartain, 
A QUAKER WEDDING. A QUIET MOMENT, 


ing at the World’s Fair. About this great fireplace members smoke their long 
clay pipes and sip beer from earthen mugs, or mix a toddy from the huge kettle 
swinging on the crane, 

Monday night is the life class, and Saturday night the regular club gathering. 
It is about eleven o’clock that members and guests ascend the many flights. A 
great table is filled with art journals and periodicals, with a part cleared for 
the groups 
working off 
impromptu 
sketches. An- 
other table 
has the mod- 
est “spread” 
of crackers, 
cheese, sar- 
dines, olives, 
etc. In the 
other room is 
the piano. 
Every person 
crossing the 
threshold of 
the club is 
bound to pay 
for his enter- 
tainment 


ET 
Drawn by F. T. Richards. when called Drawn by E. B. Bensell. 


WAITING. upon by story, THE DRAGON AND THE BEE-MAN, 
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song, recitation, or criticism, and lights of 
the drama and opera are gathered together 
weekly in the rooms. 

There is a club within this club known 


Drawn by Joseph R. Day. 


TUNING UP, 


pipe. 


+ 


td 


Drawn by Horace Wells Sellers. 


IN DEEP THOUGHT, 


as the Grub 
Club (one of 
the Life vari- 
ety). It num- 
to-day 
thirteen. These 
men, for rea- 
sons of fellow- 
ship with a 
suggestion of 
economy, meet 
daily in the 
rooms at noon, 
prepare coffee, 
consume their 
lunch, and en- 
joy the after- 
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Drawn by Henry R. Poore. 


CARICATURE OF SKETCH CLUB MEMBERS, 


The “ shot ” per man per lunch is too small for mention. 


A subject is given out monthly in 
the club for a competitive sketch; 
work is brought in at the stipulated 
time, and thoroughly criticised before 
ballot for award is taken. 

The active membership of the 
Sketch Club numbers over four hun- 
dred, including such names as ‘Thomas 
P. Anshutz, Charles H. Stephens, and 
Henry R. 
Poore, in- 
structors at 
the Acad- 
emy of Fine 
Arts; Frank 
D. Briscoe, 
the marine 
Thomas 
Robertson, 
and George 


vens, sculp- 
tors ; Henry 


Drawn by Louts Hasselbusc 


FATHER 


WILLIAM. 
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Drawn by J. Henderson Kelly. Drawn by J. Neely, Tr. 


HARVEST ‘TIME, THE OLD BARN, 


T. Cariss, David Wilson Jor- 
dan, Joseph P. Reed; F. F. 
English, the water-colorist ; C. 
Few Seiss, the illustrator of 
scientific journals at home and 
abroad; Alex. F. Harmer, who 
illustrated Crook’s campaign 
and Captain King’s novels; 
George Wright, T. S. Sullivan, 
William Thompson ; Carl New- 
man, professor at Academy of 
Fine Arts; I. Cresson Schell, 
G. B. Wood, Herrman Simon, 
C. H. Spooner, J. Liberty 
Tadd, Wilson Eyre, Jr., among 
the cleverest architects of the 

country ; Lewis E. Faber, Hal Hurst, A. M. Lindsay, A. 
Houston, J. Neely, Fred. Pitts, Colin 
Campbell Cooper, D. A. Partridge, Angus 
Wade, Joseph Day, Julius Necker, T. P. 


STRICTLY A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


Drawn by Frederick Bisete. Drawn by Benjamin RK. Elliott. 


A SKETCH CLUB ROSE, STILL LIFE, 
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from a painting by Thomas Anshutz. 


A bIT OF THE LAST CENTURY, 


From a painting by W. Verplanck Birney. 
CHINA DECORATORS, 
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Chandler, Walter M. Dunk, Frank H. Taylor, John V, 
Sears, and George Morgan and James Blakie, both Mint 
designers. The range of ideas which pictures the artist 
as a being who ekes out a scanty existence on dry bread 
in a garret ; or which 
portrays him a 
princely being, 
living in lux- 
apart- 
ments, decked 
out with vel- 
vet coats and 
Tam-o’- 
Shanters to 
correspond, 
is focused 
to the truth 
when meet- 
ing the real ty 
being at 
such aclub. 
| 


Drawn by B. D. Paine. 


A SUDDEN SQUALL, 


He does not 
ey, Setters prove to be a half-starved creature nor a 


* reveller in luxury, but one with a jovial na- 
ture, a strong handshake, a big heart, and a 
versatile spirit. 

If we seek for reasons why Philadelphia should have kept so long a club of this 
informal type, there are many at hand. Not- 
withstanding its constant growth, Philadelphia 
changes less than the other great American 
cities ; all its institutions have a permanency 
not found in other great centres of population 


AT GRAND MANAN, 


Drawn by C. Few Seiss. Drawn by Fred. L. Pitts. 


QUEER FISH. UNITED STATES CRUISER **NEW YORK,” 
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in America. 
Dull and 
monoto- 
nous social 
horizons, 
which make 
Philadel- 
phia like 
London 
without 
Mayfair, 
seem by no 


means un- 
propitious 
to the for- 
Drawn by Fred. R. Gruger. 
Drawn by Parke C. Dougherty. eeiuée A COZY CORNER. 


OLD CEDARS, ah 
lhe rough-and-ready character of 


the Sketch Club is seen to be a natural reaction from certain things in the } 
social fabric of the Quaker City which are not less unchanged. On the fi 
one hand we have a large population of steady-going, dull citizens, formed 
on the stamp set upon Pennsylvania by the Germans, those “ Dutch” for 
whom Charles Godfrey Leland devised a jovial hero-type in Hans Breit- 
mann. On the other, we have a small, exclusive, and very worldly society, 
whose members, when they emigrate to New York, outdo the most snob- 
bish natives in snobbery. Is it any wonder that the artist and journalist, 
the musician and architect, must have some place where he can escape 
the choking atmosphere of these two bodies of citizens? It was at the 
Sketch Club that Thomas Janvier learned to write his “Ivory Black ” vA) 
stories. Bohemia existed in New York thirty years ago, with head- =! 

quarters at Paff’s; but with the destruction of the old intolerant, 
narrow social spirit among the rich, and a broader culture that rose 
from the breaking 
up of all the old 
social lines, 
by aswamp- 
ing of old 


social fac- 
tors and 
of fetiches 
and_ ideals, 
Bohemian- 
ism disap- 
peared. In 
Philadel- 
phia it lin- 
gers. Vive — Drawn by Frank A. Hays. 


trom a painting by Hermann Simon, 


SUNNY DAYS. la Bohime! COOMBS ALLEY, 
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A CATTLE PAINTER FROM FRANCE 


> By Henry Eckrorp. ay 
With original illustrations by Aymar Pezant. 
Xie CHARACTER in beasts and birds—the bovine 
— in cattle, the swinish in pigs, the self-complacency 


betrayed by geese in their waddle—is one of the traits of Japanese art. It is large- 
ly due to the glad, unfettered study of external nature by artists of Japan that men 
of the West have taught nema to see character in animals. At the same time, 
the great movement of philos-_ , _~: ophy on the track of evolution 
has made the public more tol- 5 eerie ~ erant and observant of our 
humble fellow-mortals in fur, ~ feather,-and scales. Artists 
have helped in this work by showing that beast, bird, and fish are beautiful and 
worthy of deep study for their colors and forms. 

Among the French artists at the World’s Fair new to Americans was the maker 
of “The Road to Vaudancourt,” a cattle-piece with the herd coming forward by 
the dusty road. Realism is at its best in the varied groups of kine by M. Aymar 
Pezant. Cows prone and standing, cows in movement and sluggishly chewing the 
cud, fetlock-deep in water. The lively gait of steer and heifer, the slow, sagacious 
look of udder-bearing kine, the menace in the uplifted muzzle and wide-spread ears 
of bull or ox—all these traits he knows how to give in summary scratches of the 
crayon and to paint in oils. M. Pezant is a worthy successor of ‘Troyon and Van 
Marcke. 


Ayn 


THE ROAD TO VAUDANCOURT. 
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A PAINTER OF SUNSETS 
By CHARLES M. SKINNER. 


With original illustrations by George H, McCord, 


a Sunset McCorp, his studio neighbors used to call q 
him, but that was in the days before he had begun to 
give them a surprise every year. In private life his name 
is not * Sunset,” but George Herbert McCord. He got 
his nickname because he so gloated over color and light 
that nothing less than the western glories enabled him 
to express himself. ‘There are natures that vibrate to 
certain colors and effects just as the strings of an instru- 
ment respond to the tones of a voice or a bell, and this 
painter was 
particular- 
ly suscepti- 
ble to the 
charm of 
sunset. He 
broadened 
STREET SCENE. away from 
this agreeable, if restricted, theme ; 
after a trip or two abroad and some Gaia anal: 
earnest study of Nature in New Jer- 
sey, for he began to find pleasure in the quieter effects and softer tones of the land- 
scape. ‘Those who have watched his course are still sensible, however, of a con- 


BOATS CARRYING HAY. 
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tinuity of the same sentiment that he 
showed in his work of fifteen years 
ago, and even in these black and white 
copies of some of his pictures it will be 
suggested—the sadness, the mystery, 
the atmospheric glow and tenderness. 

Do you not feel it? Richness and 
solidity you are sure to feel in that 
view of the hay barges drifting down 
the river toward that world of cloud 
which hangs above the horizon. Earth 
and sky contrasts, too, are obvious 


CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


luxury in this commonplace century— 
a thrill. The painter of sunsets has 
moved us as by a drama. 

Especially are these qualities shown 
in McCord’s winter-scenes, taken often 
just after sunset when night is closing 
down but the snow gives back what 
brightness remains in the sky. A shud- 
der as from creeping cold comes over 
sensitive people when looking at these 
mournful yet fascinating scenes. They 
form a pleasing contrast of emotion 
when they hang in some cozy library, 
warm with a log-fire, softly bright with 
lamps. It is like witnessing in a com- 
fortable theatre the woes of King Lear, 
or like sitting, not on the ground but 
on soft rugs, “to tell sad stories of the 
death of kings.” The melancholy note 
so common in English poetry reappears 
in the American painter of sunsets. 
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IN SALT MEADOWS. 


in the castle, planted like an Alp 
above the town and the teeming 
river. The very composition in 
this work—the repetition of aspir- 
ing lines—instances a loftiness that 
is symbolic of its history and mean- 
ing. We drop down to humbler 
themes and methods in the shore 
views and the rainy day, but, let us 
praise humility all we will, we turn 
again to that glowing picture where 
The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And hoary summits, old in story, 


and thank the artist for that rare 


THE CASTLE TOWER. 
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GLIMPSES OF PICTURESQUE PLACES 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, 
With original illustrations by Harry Fenn, 


eg? Many of our readers will recall Helen Hunt Jackson’s delightful 
little book, years ago, named “ Bits of Travel,’’ which gave in litera- 
ture what this handful of Harry Fenn’s sketches conveys to 
us in graphic art. These, like those, open some long cov- AX 
ered loop-hole or little casement of memory, disclosing 
briefly, yet fresh as they were the first day, glimpses from 
old loiterings in foreign lands. 
Mr. Fenn is as well known to the world as some con- 

siderable portions of it are known to him; which is saying 

a great deal. Although born in Richmond, Surrey, Eng- 
land, in 1841, 
he must decid- 
edly be count- 
ed as an Amer- 
ican artist; 
since all his 
career has been made here and his works 
have been brought out and published 
here. All of which resulted from a 
sketching tour that brought him hither 
in 1861, with the intention of remaining six months, and ended in his staying six 
years. The land won him and he, meanwhile, won an American wife. After two 
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THE LOOKOUT. 


ONE OF A KIND. ‘ 


THE GOLDEN SHELL. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


years more in Europe—half of that time being spent in Italy in the practice of 
water-color painting—he returned to the country of his choice and produced his 
first illustrated book, Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound,” which was 
soon followed by the “ Ballads 
of New England.” 

In 1870 he made an extend- 
ed tour of the United States, 
gathering material for “ Pict- 
uresque America.” In 1873 
he accomplished a similar tour 
in Europe for “ Picturesque 
Europe,” and later went to 


MARGATE HARBOR. 


the Orient with J. D. Wood- 
ward, making a long stay there 
in preparation for ‘ Picturesque : 
Palestine, Syria and Egypt.” 
During some fourteen months ae 
of this long trip he never once 
slept under a roof. 

The faithful “ Lookout ” dog THE BARREL MAKERS. 
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seems still to be await- 
ing the wanderer’s re- 
turn. But this is all in 
recollection now, for 
Mr. Fenn long since 
came home ; leaving se- 
ductive regions like the 
Golden Shell —as_ the 
bay and city of Palermo 
are called—where 
Monte Pelegrino towers 
like a massive dream— WEIR BOAT. 

note the drawing here. 

So, too, like living mile-stones on the traveller’s track, these 
half dozen Oriental figures stand fixed ; not the Wise but rather 
the Lazy Men of the East, apparently divided as to taste and occupation between 
militarism and music, 

The humdrum and the purely useful have their picturesqueness to the artistic 
tourist’s eye ; and so we pass 
from the Orient to England’s 
shore, and note with new 
surprise the interest attach- 
ing to a broad-beamed old 
hulk in Margate harbor; or 
visit the barrel-makers, who 
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WAY DOWN EAST. 


busily “hoop her up” at the rate of 
fifty a day. Among the cosiest im- 
pressions of foreign journeys, also, are 
those solid, roomy kitchen interiors 
with wide fire-places and portly bake- 
ovens, such as we here behold again. 
American Eastport traces itself in light- 
er, sketchier lines ; but how suggestive 
of English rivers is the old boat with 
fish-weir baskets, and how strong the 
lonely sea- washed Donegal head- 
land ! 

Mr. Fenn was one of the founders 
of the Water Color Society, and still, 
though busily engaged in illustrating, 
gives about one quarter of his time to 
water-color painting. j CARRIGAN HEAD, DONEGAL. 
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FROM FINANCE TO ART 
By CHARLOTTE ADAMS, 
With original illustrations by Stanley Middleton, 


THE fine flower of idealism flourishes on the 
most arid soil, or rather on soil that seems arid 
to the class that does not possess or sympathize 
with the insight of genius. It is given as yet to 
but a small circle of writers and painters to ap- 
preciate the fact that the highest of all forms of 
idealism, namely, that which springs from real- 
ism, lies at the root of American literary and 
artistic expression to-day. The quickening of 
the American creative faculty came at the time 
of the great war of freedom ; and in the case of a 
few strong individualities, like that of Winslow 
Homer, for instance, the subjective and objective 
sides of American life met in splendid harmony. 
Then followed a period of factitious or eclectic 
cosmopolitan development, which by degrees re- 
solved itself into the study of the national life, 
without reference to the impulse from without 
except as regards technical methods. 

The existing art system contains numerous 
individualities reacting upon American life and 
reacted upon by it, all going to form an inchoate, 
Mr. Stanley Middleton, 


A FRENCH PEASANT. 


chaotic, but hopeful and promising mass of creativeness. 
clerking it in Wall Street and drawing portraits and caricatures of the American 


ROWING PARTY. LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
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types of character that unconsciously posed for him, was himself unconsciously de- 
veloping, in his modest individual way, the nationalistic side of American art. 
There are many such men in America, all working along the same lines of 
nationalism, with varying depth of purpose and under different conditions, but 


A POEM. 


all animated by the same conviction, that the period of organic production in 
American art has arrived. 

Mr. Middleton has not been spoiled by his foreign studies. His preliminary 
training in American art-schools led him to Paris, where he developed himself on 
all sides under Harpignies, one of the most significant of French landscape individ- 
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ualities ; Dagnan-Bouveret, a famous 
realist and modernist ; Benjamin Con- 
stant, who feels beauty in woman even 
more keenly than most painters, and 
apotheosizes it, and under Jacquem de 
la Cheuvreuse. Excellent influences for 
a broad - minded painter —none better. 
The result of this choice of instructors 
has been the formation of a well-round- 
ed, evenly balanced talent, as much at 
home in the rendering of Nature as of 
Humanity. There is no trace of imita- 
tiveness in Mr. Middleton’s work. One 
feels that the painter has placed himself face to face with his subject, has grasped 
it solidly with due regard to detail, and with absolute truth. In his landscapes he 
shows special feeling for light and at- 
mosphere, and is, moreover, entirely 
without the mannerisms of which the 
pupils of distinguished masters are fre- 
quently unable to rid themselves. Very 
fresh in color and true in atmosphere 
and tone is the Rowing Party, Lake 
Champlain, with its three figures in 
bright costumes. The foreground is 
carefully studied, and the sky, with its 
fleecy clouds, shows brilliant painting. 
In the Indian Camp, Excelsior Mill, 
Milford, Pa., Old Toll-bridge, Middle- 
burg, N. Y., the style is fresh, true, sparkling, and, above all, exact, with that fine 
exactness which is the result of French training as well as personal temperament. 
Returning from the Woods has excellent work in the foliage, and is a very good 


INDIAN CAMP. 


EXCELSIOR MILL, MILFORD, PA. 


example of this painter’s land- 
scape style at its best. “As 
She came Over the Stile ”"—a 
pretty girl standing on a stile 
under interlaced tree-boughs— 
is crisp and strong in treatment 
and well painted. 

From Benjamin Constant Mr. 
Middleton has caught the spirit 
of the eternal feminine in its 
most gracious aspect. How 
charming are these heads of 
young beauties; these delicate, 
well-poised heads of the high- 
bred American type — blonde, 
auburn, chestnut, thoughtful, —* 
gracious, and charming. Beau- OLD TOLL-BRIDGF, MIDDLEBURG, N. Y. 
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tifully poised and balanced in composi- 
tion and general style is the quarter- 
length called A Poem, an auburn-haired 
girl reading from a book. ‘The purple 
dress is kept well subordinated to the 
head, which is delicately and strongly 
modelled against a dark background. 
This is a work full of distinction, <A 
Flemish Belle is a graceful head en- 
cased in a quaint Flemish bonnet, 
trimmed with a broad red band of fig- 
ured ribbon and a white cape curtain. 
A reddish shawl round the neck sets 
off the delicate oval face and fine 


RETURNING FROM THE WOODS. 


straight profile. An Oriental is a head somewhat in the Constant vein, with a 


black and gold veil bound about the hair. 


Mr. Middleton should devote himself to 


painting beauties of a classic and romantic type, for in this line he shows the dis- 
tinctive temperament, combined with technical skill and fine comprehension of his 
theme. En Soirée presents a fair example of the painter’s ability in the direction 


A TYPE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


of portraiture. ‘The dark, grace- 
ful head is seen in profile against 
a luminous dark -blue back- 
ground. A white lace bertha 
is tastefully disposed over the 
yellow gown. 

More important is the large 
portrait reproduced in these 
pages, which for grace in com- 
position and nice balance of 
line may be warmly recom- 
mended. ‘The pale blue dress, 
the crushed strawberry and er- 
mine cloak, form a scheme of 
color that commends itself to 
the beholder at first sight. The 
head is dignified, well-bred, and . 
graceful. Allowing for differ- 
ences of age, time, and method, 
there is something of Copley in 
the manner in which this por- 
trait is handled. We recom- 
mend to Mr. Middleton the 
study of the suave and beauti- 
ful female portraits of the eigh- 
teenth century in England and 
America. There are few ac- 
complished painters of high- 
bred women in America, and 
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the demand for them is on the increase. 
Mr. Middleton has the suavity of the last 
century combined with the cic of the 
close of the nineteenth. In A French 
Peasant an example is given of Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s ability with charcoal—an artist’s 
achievements in that direction is often 
more useful to the student than his more 
finished work. If asked wherein Mr, 
Middleton is liable to fall below the lev- 
el of his own best work, one may answer 
that his danger lies in a certain facility, 
which is partly natural, partly the result 
of training. All that teachers can do is 
to encourage 
their pupils 
to use certain 
processes of 
composition, 
drawing, and 


AN ORIENTAL. 


ing. They 
get into a habit of thinking processes 
everything, and sneering at “literary ” 
art. Now Mr. Middleton is not exact- 
ly in this category, for we see how he 
has taken hold on American scenes and 
American types. But his danger lies in 
that abyss all the same. He is now so 
facile, so quick and smart with the brush, 
he may readily forget to keep a firm 
hand on the helm, and steer that diff- 
cult course between art for the crafts- 
man and art for the public, between art 
for art’s sake and art with a message to 
the world. Summing up, we may say" 
that Mr. Middleton has already shown 
the qualities which go to form an accom- 
plished artistic personality, and it is 
probable that the maturity of his tal- 
ent will present still more creditable 
results. 


A FLEMISH BELLE. 


painting. They can give them a good example some- 
times if they possess the necessary brains and hearts, 
but this example isa silent one. Paris is the place to 
learn how to use the tools of art, but when they are 
learned comes the question : “ What have you to say?” 
Most of our young artists in Paris have nothing to say 
except what the Frenchmen round about them are say- 
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A LOVER OF THE SEA 
By Jno. GILMER SPEED. 
With original illustrations by E. M. Bicknell. 


In going through a gallery of paintings 
a student of art does not need a catalogue, 
nor even examine the signatures, to know 
the painters of very many of the canvases. 
The style, the coloring, the method of treat- 
ment and the subject are usually so marked 
in one who is possessed of a haunting ideal, 
that the authorship of the work is as char- 
acteristic and easily identified as familiar 
handwriting. 

The first impression one gets in seeing 
any number of paintings by Mr. E. M. Bick- 
netl is that he has this haunting ideal. By way of practice, like every sincere stu- 
dent of art, he has tried many and varied subjects, and he keeps on trying them, 
He makes a study in portraiture now, and again the vine-covered cot of a French 
peasant ; he paints a landscape, and then an interior ; but even a casual observer 
will note very quickly that from each and all of these Mr. Bicknell quickly harks 
back to the sea—to the sea of which he is a genuine lover. He paints many kinds 
of craft upon many kinds of water; and though there is a loving touch in all, we 
feel instinctively that even yet Mr. Bicknell is not doing that which he best loves 


STUDY IN FRANCE, 


OLD BUILDING NEAR BARBIZON, 
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to do—he is not embodying his ideal 
on the canvas, though he is near to it. 
He always achieves a certain measure 
of success, but his pictures of the 
. breakers rolling in, and the wash going 
out over the sand, are so capitally done 
that the others seem almost amateur- 
ish in comparison with them. During 

the summer 


= BY THE SEA, 
months that 


he spends on the Maine coast he accumulates ample ma- 
terial for the winter work in his studio, about which there 
always seems to be something nautical, something that 
tells of the sea with almost audible force and directness. 

Mr. Bicknell, who is a native of New York—having 
been born in Westchester County about thirty years ago 
—is not an artist by accident or chance, though he was 
not intended for his present profession by those who 
started him out in the world. For eleven years he 
worked in a banking office, and heard much more of 
cent per cent and the quotations from the exchanges 
than of that 
art patter 
which is the 
language of the studios—a language 
the full meaning of which no outsider, 


ON THE ROCKS, 


however much he frequent those pleas- 
ant places, ever entirely masters. While 
in the banking office, he spent all his 
leisure in painting, and also attended 
the classes of the Art Students’ League 
in the evening. Even as an amateur 
he sent pictures to the exhibitions of 
the Academy and of the Society of 
American Artists. ‘These he had the 


NEAR WHITBY, 


satisfaction of seeing hung on the line, and thus encouraged, he determined to say 
good-by to the banking office and depend upon his art for both fame and fortune. 
This was seven years ago. Mr. Bick- 
nell is not vet famous, nor has he yet 
made a fortune; but as he has lived 
generously upon the sales from his 
studio, and as he bids fair to make a 
great name for himself, he does not in 
the least regret the step he took when 
he gave up uncongenial work for an 
employment to which all of his inclina- 
tions called him. Friends shook their 
LANDING. heads when the step was taken, 
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Before settling down 
to work in a studio in 
New York, after 
throwing off the binding 
commercial garments 
that he had worn so long, 
Mr. Bicknell went to Eu- 


rope for a period of study al ; 

and preparation. He 
sketched and painted in ; 
both France and England, 
and some of the pictures 
that have been repro- 
duced to accompany this article were made during this stay abroad. ‘The picture 
of the old buildings near Barbizon shows us whither his footsteps led him in 
his wanderings in France, and many 


NEWBURYPORT SHIP YARD, 


sketches in his studio show that he 
must have lingered long in this neigh- 
borhood, even though the music of the 
sea was ever in his ears and its fas- 
cinations called him to its shore. 

It is a gratification to write of Mr. 
Bicknell’s work for more reasons than 
one, but the chief pleasure is because 
we have, in an unreasoning way, be- 
come somewhat in the habit of think- 
ing that the workmanlike professional 
could not grow out of the gifted ama- 
teur. This really never was the case, 
and Mr. Bicknell’s pictures illustrate 


AMONG THE ICEBERGS, 

the falseness of this foolish assump- 

tion—an assumption, however, which amateurs themselves have had more to do in 
creating than the skeptical professional or the unbelieving critic. 
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WOMEN ARTISTS IN CANADA 
By ALEXANDER BLACK. 


With original tllustrations by members of the Woman's Art Association of Canada. 


THE tendency toward organization which has become so general 
and so conspicuous during the last few years is quite as characteristic 
of the arts as of the trades, and it must be admitted that the results 
of the tendency appear to be beneficial 
in more than one direction. An artist iho a 
‘ may choose to look slightingly upon the 
sentiment of association with his  fel- 

lows, but he cannot afford to despise 


the practical advantages. 

This fact is one that women, per- 
haps more particularly than men, have 
seemed to be prompt in taking into 
account. ‘The associations of women 
which have sprung into life within the 
years of this twilight decade, not to go 
so short a distance backward as the pre- 


ae I" ceding decade, have abundantly justified 
[ their own existence. What is true of the Drawn by Edith C..S. Hemming. ’ 
United States is probably true of other 
PATIENCE. countries in which the same conditions prevail. Certainly the most 


important instance offered by our neighbor Canada emphatically supports this view. 


After a painting by M. E Dignam. IN CLOVER. 
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The Woman’s Art Association of Canada, 
the first and only national art association of 
women in that part of our continent, was 
organized at ‘Toronto in April, 1890, holding 
the same 
There had long been an obvious need for 
an organization of this sort in Canada, 


its first exhibition in 


and the success of the initial 
left no doubt of the wisdom of the plan, 
even in the minds of those who wish to be 


\ 


= 
Drawn bv Helen Stennett. 
THE LANDING-PLACE. 


patronesses and honorary members. 
women artists in the United States, including Mrs. Julia Dillon, Mrs. E. M. Scott, 


Mrs. E. L. Coffin, Mrs. C. B. 
Coman, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols, Miss Rose Clark, Mrs. 
Emma Lampert; the 
gratifying success of several 
exhibitions suggested the ex- 
tension and incorporation of 
the club. Thus the club be- 
came the Woman’s Art Asso- 
ciation of Canada, and carries 
with grace and dignity the 
honor of being an incorporated 
and a national body. 

The Association is sup- 
ported entirely by members’ 


fees, and the proceeds of 


month. 
movement 


extremely 
sure before 
they go 
ahead. ‘The 
women ar- 
tists of the 
Dominion 
had needed 
a rallying 
point. The 
Royal Canadian Academy and the Ontario Society 
of Artists are not constituted so as to permit the 
encouragement of which the women artists as a 
class felt themselves to be in need. With a view 
to taking practical steps, Mrs. M. E. Dignam, who 
had studied at the Art Students’ League in New 
York and afterward at Paris, called together a 
company of women at ‘Toronto and the Woman's 
Art Club was organized. Within a short time more 
than one hundred prominent women had become 
Aid and counsel were given by a number of 


Sit. 


Drawn by M. Ansley Sullivan. 
A WHIRL OF COLOR. 


Drawn by Ida Mitchell. 


OLD FRIENDS. 
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lectures and exhibitions, the business being transacted at the monthly 
meeting. An interesting feature of the Association’s plan, and 
one that certainly is to be considered eminently practical, is the 
providing of studios for the members, with a view to supplying, 
as far as may be possible, the needs of those who have studied | 
abroad and who wish to keep up their academic train- 
ing. ‘The classes have been excellently supported, and 
they have naturally tended to popularize the Associ- 


ation. 
from this cen- 
tre of art ac- 
tivity is marked by 
considerable variety. 
Portrait painters, land- 
scapists, illustrators, 
copyists, decorators, all 
find community of inter- 
est in the now flourish- 
ing enterprise. ‘The ex- 
hibitions show a growing tendency to work 
by direct methods. Studies from nature 274~ 6y Clara D. Osler. 
out-of-doors become more frequent, and iia 
improve in quality. A glance at the accompanying sketches will reveal the ’ 
earnestness of the work these ambitious Canadian women are doing. The dis- 
position to be faithful is sufficiently apparent to require no comment. ‘The 


Drawn by Daisy E. Clarke. 
OBJECTIONS TO COLOR.” 


Drawn by M. J. Hemsted. 
TWILIGHT GREY. 
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figure work is simple and effective. Miss 
van den Broeck’s student of destiny in a 
coffee-cup is a charming figure. The field 
studies are quite as felicitous in displaying 
a candid and untheatrical habit in looking 
at nature. 

The Association is young, but full of 
vitality. Already it has enjoyed the sin- 
cerest flattery of imitation. An association 
in Indiana 
is said to 
have been 
organized 
upon the 
same lines 
and an- 
other in 
Ohio is 
now form- 
ing. “For 


Illustrator ISI 


From a painting by Clemence van den Broeck. 


the en- 
READING THE FUTURE. 
courage- 
ment of local clubs,” says Mrs. Dignam, “ we 


THE DIVIDING LINE. 


send collections of work to their exhibitions.” 


The leaders of the movement are, indeed, eager to establish “a bond of union” 
among women artists in Canada and to commend themselves to the fellowship of 


women artists throughout the United States and England. 


That such a work, 


even for those who have happened upon “a long felt want,” is accompanied by 


many discouraging diffi- 
culties need scarcely be - 
said. But Canada does 
not seem to be without 
women whoare ready for 
pioneering in art, and 
unlikely to be distracted 
by first successes. 

This is all the more 
notable because the po- 
litical air of Canada fav- 
ors that of Great Britain 
in matters of the fine 
arts. There is a ten- 
dency to look to the Gov- 
ernor-General for sup- 
port and benefits. Many 
Canadians have been 


kni ghted ‘ why not an Drawn by Millicent Gravson-Smith. 


artist ? But these ladies 


SHAFTESBURY SKETCHES. 
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look only to their own energies and 
bright, capable minds. 

A peculiarity of the work of Cana- 
dian artists in general is the absence of 
any appreciable influence upon it of the 
leading artists of Great Britain. Nei- 
ther the old Pre-Raphaelites nor the 
later school of London, which may be 
4 called the classical British school ; 
: neither the interesting output of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, Bart., newly en- 
nobled, nor the Flemish archeological 


From a painting by Mary McConnell. 


- SEEING DOUBLE. 


school, ably represented in London by 
Alma Tadema, seem to find much re- 
sponse among our cousins to the north- 
ward. French art has had more in- 
fluence, but, singularly enough, the French 
population of Canada furnishes hardly any 
artists. Ca- 
nadian art 
seems to be By 
moving ex- 
actly on 
the same lines as the art of the United States. 
Examination of the sketches after work by Cana- 
dian women in this paper will show that the same 
is true of the feminine side of the house. English 
tendency to anecdotic art is not apparent. Whether 
this is a good thing or ill need not be discussed ; 
it is enough to mark the fact. 


Drawn by Mary M. Phillips. 
STREET OF A CANADIAN VILLAGE. 


Drawn by Nina Waldeck. 


STUNTED, BUT STURDY. 


There was a time when Bos- 
ton artists were infected by a 
suspicion that they were not 
welcome guests at New York 
Exhibitions ; but the accept- 
ance of thousands of pictures, 
the winning of many prizes 
in New York, have vroken 
down this imagined grievance. 


Drawn by Anna Gormtey. Why should not Canadians try 
DOWN THE RAVINE. their chances in New York ? 
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A STUDENT OF DRAWING 
By PENE Du Bos, 
With original illustrations by Alfred Paris, 


oe A GREAT man of letters—William Dean Howells, to be pre- 
cise—said to me, “ The artist, the only person in the world who 
is in the right, is made by our social system the only person who 
is in the wrong.” He said it in his profoundly sympathetic, 
persuasive manner, and I, the veriest Philistine, had never 
thought that the artist was in the wrong ! 

The artist 
lives in the 
midst of our 
civilization in 
a desert her- 
metically closed to everybody, 
but pompous, charming, varied, 
strange, splendid and ever sur- 
prising, which he calls his studio. 
There, in a vast and silent soli- 
tude, where nothing recalls house- 
keeping, politics, visitors, sayers 
of nothings and vile preoccupa- : 
tions—everything—antique and sumptuous furniture, tapestries representing gods 
and heroes, Oriental stuffs the color of sulphur, of pale azure, of dolorous and 


THE LAST LOAD. 
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STRENGTHENING THE OUTPOSTS, 


tender pink that gold and silver traverse like shivering rays, fine coats of mail, 
swords which were at Culloden, bows and arrows of monster-killers, musical instru- 
ments refined or barbarous, playthings of the eighteenth century, everything has 
the calm and triumphant seduction that the quality of complete uselessness gives 
to things. 

It is there that one may and one must forget the abominable mechanism 
of utilitarian civilization, drink the nectar of dreams, careless as shepherds of La- 
conia listening to the murmurs of fountains in the shade of hedges of laurel-trees. 

There is in the life of every artist, however, a symbolical aspect. Théodore de 
Banville relates that in a corridor which was dimly lighted by three gas-jets he 
saw Ingres seated near an open box which a sort of Hercules was engaged in 
filling with huge logs. In the box, which was empty and sonorous, the wood fell 
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with the frightful tumult of an ava- 
lanche. Banville was, I think, in 
presence of a myth, for if the 
scene was perfectly real it was at 
the same time symbolical. None 
may deny seriously that for a man 
of genius life is noth- 
ing but waiting in a black 
corridor where a torment- 
or, under pretext of filling 

a bin, throws against his 
legs a great quantity of blocks. 
The artist is hindered by more 
stumbling blocks than any- 
body, but the crime of the 
artist is much more serious 
than that of the ‘Titans. 
Crios, Hyperion and Iape- 
tus simply wished to take 
back by violence the sovereignty which others had usurped, 
but artists have a graver pretension. They propose to them- 
selves the superhuman problem of “earuing how to draw. 

To draw is to realize an impossible miracle. It is, with a 
line, purely chimerical, with traits that have neither form nor 
color, to represent forms, colors, movements, life, nature, and 
beings a prey to their appetites and to their passions. It isa 
marvel so difficult in itself that most artists never 
attempt it; or, having attempted it, abandon their 4 
project and resign themselves to amiable common- _ 
places. 

It is evident that Alfred Paris has not yet renounced the ambition 
which was that of Ingres. He knows that the slightest sketch must rhyth- 
mically vibrate, and have, like a poem, its special beauty. He is quite 
incapable of perpetrating the heads eacircled with wire, so neatly 
shaded that they seem to 
be made of velvet, which é ; 
Academicians give as a 

models. He prefers y 
the Eclogues of gi. 

Virgil rather than 
the A‘neid. Evi- 
dently, 
he went 
from the 
drawing- 


FROM ORCHARD TO CIDER PRESS, 


A RAW RECRUIT. 


class in- 
to the y 
fields. He BURNING THE BRUSH. 


LE CURE DE BARSEILLES. 
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tramped over many leagues and when he saw 
a beautiful scene, without weariness, on any 
piece of paper that he found, he drew what 
he saw with the ardor, the ignorance and the 
marvellous instinct of genius. 

There were : a cavalier on a horse at full 
gallop coming straightway toward him; a 
peasant bent on a plough drawn by two 
horses in a landscape lined by trees blent in 
an indistinct mass of foliage ; a two-wheeled 
cart overflowing with its weight of hay, 
drawn by two horses in tandem; a man 
patiently building a fence at twilight round 
a sheepfold to be 
protected against the 
wolves in the night, and 
two dogs 
on guard—one a stolid sentinel, 
the other an interested spectator 
of the man’s labor. 

a There were: a big Norman 
boy in wooden shoes rolling a 


DKYING THE HAY, 
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GATHERING UP THE BUNDLES. 


wheelbarrow filled with fruit, away from 
trees the branches of which were still 
bent by their loads that a woman, bent 
toward the ground, picked up when they 
fell ; a young surveyor in his uniform, the 
ample folds of which fell 
gracefully ; the mag- 
nificent gesture of 
the Curé of Bar- 
seilles, kneeling 
angry battal- 
ion of gen- e 
darmes 
and desperate workingmen on. strike, pointing 
to heaven his wrinkled hand, firm as a steeple 


A STRONG TEAM. 


of granite. 
There were many more: some of them 
may be studied in the drawings herewith. 
The artist immediately immobilized on 
2 paper movements, impressions, expressions 
A FRIEND IN NEED. of faces in sketches rapid as the flying in- 
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THE THRESHER. 


stants. Then he trained himself to carry images in his brain, and to put them on 
paper at home. He questioned features of the passers-by and noted in his memory 
the tales that he had read in them. ‘Then, when with his pencil he had reproduced 
the images of these passers-by, he questioned them in their turn, and if their tales 
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were not exactly similar to those he 


: had heard in the first place, he tore 4 
his design and began a new 4 


one. Soon he 
worked with | 
self - assurance, 
reading souls 
like a morning ‘ 
journal. 

He walked in 
the forests, joyful, 
his pipe between 
his teeth, and load- | 
ed like anox. He 4 
carried an umbrella, 
an easel, a folding- 
chair, all the apparel 
of a painter, and a 


lunch basket. 
BINDING THE GRAIN. He perpet- >. 
ually thought 
of the harshness, the ferocity and the tenderness that are ~%.. 


required to obtain an impression of Nature. He perpet- 
ually said to himself that man is never pure enough, faith- 
ful enough, sincere enough to deserve the name of artist, 
which is grander than anything. 

Alfred Paris was born in 1848 at Tarbes, the birthplace of d’Ar- 


THE ARTILLERYMAN. 


tagnan, whom Dumas 
immortalized. The 
first block thrown in 
the way of his voca- 
tion was his father’s 
decided objection to 
his becoming an artist. 
He was sent to South 
America, where he was 
a merchant 
~. for twenty- 
four years. 
He returned to 
Paris in 1885, 
became a pupil of De- 
taille, and is blessed 
with poverty, a whole- 
some preventative of 
mere dreaming, lack- 
ingwhichonemayney- 
er become an artist. j 
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FREDERICK W. FREER. 


CLEMENCE VAN DEN BROECK. WILLIAM R. ALLAN. 
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MRS. E. M, SCOTT. JEAN BERAUD. 
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R. M. SHURTLEFF, KATHERINE LANGDON CORSON, CHARLES LANMAN, 
) 
MARY BERRI CHAPMAN, W. C. FITLER, HENRY SANDHAM, 
E. A. BELL. THOMAS S, CUMMINGS. E, W. KEMBLE. 
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HARRY FENN, FLORENCE UPTON, Cc, W. HUDSON, 


PAUL DE LONGPRE, CHARLES CALVERLY, Pr, E, RUDELL. 


IRVING R. WILES, W. VERPLANCK BIRNEY, THOMAS W. WOOD, 
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THE QUARTER’S ART: 


A Rapip SuRVEY BY CHARLES DE Kay, 


AILED with anything but enthusiasm by the press, and indiffer- 
ently supported by the artists, the new year opened with two 
exhibitions of works of art that contain, it may be, the germs 
of something important. The first sculpture show made by the 

f National Sculpture Society with the Architectural League, and 
the first public exhibit by a Society of Independents, were to a more or 

less degree failures. The sculptors did not have sufficient warning, ow- 

ing to the recent formation of the society, and such exhibit as could 
be collected was not acknowledged as theirs by the Architectural 

League with the liberality that one body of artists ought to show 

another. The National Sculpture Society, however, rests on too solid a 

ground, it is too evidently the creation of a need of the day, for a half- 

failure like this to influence its future. It has already a membership of 
several hundred artists and amateurs. In 1895 it will open an exhibition 
of its own, unless the Architectural League is ruled by more generous councils. 
The meaning of the Natural Sculpture Society is no less than an effort, backed 
by leading sculptors, architects and laymen, to drag American sculpture out of the 
mire, induce the public to consider sculptures as necessary as paintings for dwell- 
ings, governmental buildings, schools and churches, and break a path for ideal as 
well as decorative statuary. It has taken up the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial 

Arch for New York City, authorized by the Legislature of the State, and in friendly 

comradeship with the Municipal Art Society and the Architectural League will hold 

a competition for designs for this monument, each society contributing modest 

prizes for the best three designs. It has been approached by the authorities in 

Washington as to the statuary for the Congressional Library, and in connection 

with the Numismatical Society it has undertaken to make suggestions concerning 

the coinage. : 
The Society of Independents is by no means so clearly the answer to a timely 

Perhaps in some other city than New York, say in New Haven, or Hart- 


demand. 
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ford, or Albany, its exhibition would have good 
reason. But New York is already overstocked 
with exhibitions, and the good-nature or the’ ff 

blindness of many juries of acceptance make the ‘ ; 
meshes of their nets so big that almost any artist ll , a = L 

ho do work fit to present to 

able to show all the pictures and sculptures nec- 
essary. The first exhibition (in February at the 
Leavitt Gallery, Broadway and Eleventh Street) 
contained some good things, but the proportion of bad to good was larger than at 
the ordinary shows. Messrs. Clinton Peters and Sylvester Musgrave had harsh, 
staring figures; Miss Wheeler, a good sketch landscape with a girl’s figure ; Mr. 
modelled por- 
some strong, 
B. Davies vari- 
show an original 
Swinburne had 
lamps and win- 
pleasing figures 
of the Indepen- 
jury of accept- 
portion of the 


Brandegee several well- 
traits; Mr. Edward Brooks 
hard landscapes; Mr. Arthur 
ous drawings in pastel that 
talent of great promise. Mr. 
original designs in metal for 
dows, and Mrs. Swinburne some 
and landscapes. But the creed 
dents is that there shall be no 
ance, no rules in fact, except 
must stick to his or her allotted 
wall. This has its good side in the grouping of one man’s work together and the 
presence of a variety of his work, both factors in a true estimate of his powers. But 


a Society of Independents should be a group of strong artists, not one or two men 
crowd of nonentities. The 


society 1s very unclear, not- 
certain features of the venture 
sonable. 
the failure, the complete break- 
competition of architects for a 
has been a striking event, ac- 
vigorous rally at Albany of 
people who hope to reverse legislation and save 
the old City Hall from destruction, as well 
as prevent any further encroachment on the Park. It is indeed a foolish thing to 
block up what little breathing space remains near the Brooklyn Bridge. A new 
: City Hall might be built on land about Elm Street 
in relation to the Tombs and new Criminal 
Courts, and a thoroughfare opened on the old 
line proposed by Mayor Hewitt, to relieve Broad- 
way. Eventually the Post Office and County 
Court House should be pulled down and the City 
Hall left with the old building in the centre to 


of ability anda 
future of the 
withstanding 
which rea- 

In New York 
downof the 
new City Hall 
centuated by a 


\ serve as a municipal museum and a place where 
ai, ys the Mayor might review troops and receive dis- 


tinguished guests. In time the city should also 
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buy the corners of Broadway and Canal Street 
to lay out a small park. The removal of the New 
York Hotel at Waverley Place shows how bad the 
government of New York has been. Long ago 
the land from Broadway to Washington Square 
should have been acquired, so that when leases 
ended there might be another spot of green trees 
and grass on the long, dull Broadway line. But i 

the government of to-day is too much engrossed by private enrichment to lay out 
plans that will make the city beautiful in the future. Notwithstanding the cost, the 
new City Hall should be placed on other land and the old building kept as it is. 

of the plans for 
blow to compet- 
just ; all depends 
wording of the 
it is at least cer- 
enough in all 
chitects are so 
tice by the igno- 
clients that they 
and when a de- 
really noble and 


The failure to take any one 
the new City Hall was a severe 
ing architects, and perhaps un- 
on how one construes_ the 
invitation to compete. But 
tain that no design was good 
parts to be accepted. Ar- 
hampered in their private prac- 
rance and bad taste of their 
soon lose all artistic feeling, 
mand comes for something 
great in the way of a public building they have lost the power to conceive such a 
thing. ‘They have become mere pushing business men, and art has fled from them. 

In architecture other important events were the completion of the Metropol- 
itan Club by Me- Kim, Mead & White at Fifth 


Avenue and Six- 


tieth Street, the erection of the 


Manhattan Life 
on Broadway op- 
of the Home Life 


building by Kimball & Thompson 
posite Rector Street, the roofing in 
and Postal Telegraph buildings, 


side by side on City Hall Park, and 
for two more enormously tall 
on Broadway at the southeast 
corner of Pine Street, and the other between 
The Tribune and Times buildings, looking out on 
City Hall Park, namely, the Tract Society’s edifice on the southeast corner of 
Spruce and Nassau Streets. 

These huge and generally narrow structures are fast changing the appearance 
of New York streets and squares. Some, if not 
all, employ sculptors and painters, or artist- 
painters as they say in Paris; some, if not all, 
show at least courage in the attempt to meet the 
iron-bound requirements of business men. 

One of these deadly limitations is the size of 
the lot on which to build; another the enormous 
height required ; a third, which is less obvious, 
but perhaps just as hampering to the architect, 
is the need of utilizing every square inch of space. 


two sky-scrapers 
the commissions 
buildings — one 
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The result is that architects are 
driven to all sorts of expedients. 
They hope by following the gen- 
eral arrangements in the propor- 
tions of a tower, or an obelisk, 
or a campanile, or a column to 
give some kind of system, some 
sort of artistic harmony, to the 
stack of iron stories of which 
such freaks really consist. The tower attempt is seen on lower Broadway and 
Union Square. The obelisk was once carried out ina design for Zhe Sun office by 
Bruce Price. The campanile is Robert W. Robertson’s mof#f in carrying up the 
corner for the Tract Society. It is Bruce Price who has chosen the column as a 
basis for the Surety Company’s building at Pine Street on Broadway. Not that this 
motif is apparent until explained. Because of the demand that every cubic foot of 
space obtainable shall be inclosed to swell the rental, Mr. Price has been unable 
to indicate the plinth, toros, shaft, astragal and neck in outline. But the lower 
stories signify the base of a column enriched by various devices, the middle stories, 
up to high in the air, represent the shaft—the vertical rows of windows standing 


for the flutings 
column — while 
per stories sug- 
capital of that 
ious as these 
not be truthful- 


of a Corinthian 
the enriched up- 
gest the flowery 
order. Ingen- 
ideas are, it can- 
ly said that our 
New York and 


architects in 
Chicago have 
lem of making 
beautiful. All they have done is to make them a little less dismal to look upon. The 
obelisk idea, which has not yet been used, is perhaps the best, because it is at any 
rate severe and simple. 

The Metropolitan Club is an example of severity outside and luxury within that 
is new to America, and only in the past existed for Europe. As a feature of the 
city, it is a relief to overloaded, fretted buildings, for it is a white cube with its 
longer side on Sixtieth Street broken by simple straight-edged openings for windows. 
It has no visible portal, entrance being by a great iron gate and a courtyard on 
Sixtieth Street. Its few balconies hardly count. Inside there is one place which is 
almost as white and cool as the exterior, namely, a great white marble hall, reach- 
ing up two stories, with a big white marble stairway on one side and a white marble 


solved the prob- 
sky-scrapers 


chimney-piece on the other. The severe 
note without is re-echoed here. But the 
ceiling is in heavy relief, coffered panels of 
staff richly gilded. The gallery round the 
third story is supported by columns—the 
prettiest effect in the building—and rugs 
and furniture do something to warm the 
big, high interior. The convenience of 
this hall for a club is not very clear. Gor- 
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geous are the big lounging-room and 
‘lining-room, which are reached from 
this hall. A Parisian decorator has 
run riot with reliefs molded in staff, 
paintings of gods and goddesses for 
the ceilings, brocaded stuffs for the 
furniture and the walls, heavy vel- 
vets for the curtains. The card and 
reading-rooms are simpler in colonial style, the library fitted with oak shelves 
and carved wood chimney-piece, its ceiling handsomely painted by Edward Sim- 
mons. ‘The last is the only room that offers what most persons care for in their 
club, namely, a place in which to be easy and comfortable. All the others are so 
big and gorgeous, or so cold and formal, as to freeze one’s blood. But the mem- 
bers of this club doubtless have peculiar ideals. 

The Architectural League’s exhibit, which closed in January, was_ better 
equipped with sculpture than ever before. In the way of decorative art it was also 
successful. The designs of Charles R. and Mrs. Condie Lamb for mosaics, the 
exhibits of the John Williams foundry for bronze and forged iron, the panel by 
Fosdick for burnt wood pictures are cases in point. The technical side of architect- 


ure was weakly 
ing to a gener- 
ground-plans. 
design of McKim, 
for the Academy 
srooklyn, for ex- 
piece of water- 
but the key to 
ground and floor- 


represented, ow- 
al rejection of 
The handsome 
Mead & White 
of Sciences in 
ample, was a nice 
color by Hoppin ; 
the structure, the 
plans, were not 


allowed to be shown for lack of space, and because the general public is bored 
by ground plans. 

The sculpture included a pediment for the Pennsylvania Railroad station in 
Philadelphia, with lively figures of Steam, Commerce, etc., by Karl Bitter, a good 
bronzed plaster bust by Hamann, a bust or bronze of an old salt by W. Clark 
Noble, a pleasing nude statuette by Bringhurst of St. Louis, a bronze statue of 
Molly Stark at the cannon by Taft of Chicago and a medallion portrait by Ruck- 
stuhl. The older artists were painfully absent. ‘There was nothing from St. Gau- 
dens, Ward, French, or Warner, but some good busts, half life-size, represented 
Hartley, and Mrs. Kitson, formerly Miss Theo Ruggles, sent two young figures 
adapted for candle or torch holders. The number of men and women who 
sent statuary from other towns 
showed that the Society had 
already roused attention in all 
the States of the Union. 

Sculpture and lovers of AGT 
sculpture were startled re- 
cently by the action of a com- 
mittee of Senators in regard to 
the nude figure of a boy on the vL 
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obverse of the medal designed by 
Augustus St. Gaudens for prize- 
winners at the World’s Fair. The 
design was charming and _per- 
fectly innocent, but the Sena- 
tors thought it indecent, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
asked the sculptor to drape the 
youthful figure. This can hardly 
fail to spoil the artistic effect of 
the medal, which depended very 
much on the fine line of the 
boy’s hip and leg. The foolish 
‘s Senators have been well jeered 
at by a press not particularly enlightened itself, but far wiser than they. Boston’s 
Common Council followed suit by attacking the two little nude boys that support 
the shield on the seal of the Public Library in that city. McKim’s handsome 
library on Copley Square has this seal near the entrance, carved in stone. It is 
the design of St. Gaudens and Kenyon Cox. The municipal fathers attempted to 
get it altered because the little fellows were nude, but have ignominiously failed. 
These attacks on the employment of the male nude by one of our foremost sculptors, 
were aggravated by the conduct of a manufacturing company of New Hampshire, 
which by peeping in the Mint and by guesswork concocted a copy of the two sides 
of the World’s Fair medal, which copy it issued in a circular. As given in the 
circular, the sculptor’s design was vulgar, hideous and silly ; its appearance started 
the movement that resulted in the demand for a change of the medal. ‘The sculp- 
tor has a moral if not a legal right for damages against a firm which not only 
violated the compact between him and the Government, as to publishing the design, 
but hurt the sculptor’s business by issuing a farcical sketch in a circular which 
says that it was taken from the medal itself. For the sake of artists and their 
rights, it is to be hoped that Mr. St. Gaudens will make an example of this firm. 

A good move on the part of the Treasury Department was the employment of 
Mr. Will H. Low, a painter and designer of repute, to make designs for new bonds. 
Another far-reaching matter is the apparent stability in the new tariff bill of the 
clause freeing art from duties. Duty on art has been a clog on native artists, and 
the income to the Treasury has not 
been sufficient to make its retention 
worth while ; it is directed chiefly 
against France, a country which has 
always led the world in liberality 
toward students from all countries, 
and especially toward those of the 
sister Republic. 

Another event of prime impor- 
tance affects New York alone, but 
opens a vista of employment for ar- 
tists and education for the public in 
all large towns. This is the first 
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move of the Municipal Art 
Society of New York to dec- 
oratea public building. Found- 
ed early in 1893, the Society is 
now strong enough to hold 
a competition for designs to 
place mural paintings on the 
walls of a court-room in the 
new Criminal Court edifice on 
Centre Street. The jury com- 
prises three architects, seven 
painters and sculptors, and five 

se laymen. Back of the judge’s 
tribune in the Court of Oyer and Terminer are broad spaces which are to be filled. 
The sum of $5,000 is considered enough to do this work, which is to consist of large 
symbolical figures. Great good is likely to come of this Society, which seeks the 
aid of all citizens and places the cost of membership at five dollars per annum. 

Foreign recognition of American art includes the election of the painter John 
S. Sargent to the Royal Academy, London, as Associate ; the election of the archi- 
tect Richard M. Hunt of New York to the French Academy of Fine Arts as for- 
eign corresponding member ; commissions for stained glass to John Lafarge and 
L. C. Tiffany for the museums of Berlin, Paris, and London, and the presentation 
of the ribbon of the French Legion of Honor to Charles Sprague Pearse, the painter. 

On the other hand the English painter George F. Watts has had his painting 
“Love and Life ” accepted by the United States ; he presented it last year. The 
White House at Washington has been enriched by a portrait of Mrs. Cleveland by 
the Swedish painter Anders L. Zorn, and a portrait of the late Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Harrison by Daniel Huntington of New York. 

In the way of Exhibitions the most notable for the quarter was that of the 
Water Color Society at the Academy of Design, New York, and the regular annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. The water- 
colors preserved their old reputation for popularity. Nearly $12,000 was the sum 
of sales; if this is small compared with some records in the past, the stagnation in 
business must be taken into account. The jury of acceptance designated the land- 
scape by J. Francis Murphy 
“ Under Grey Skies ” as the 
worthiest among all avail- 
able pictures to go for $500 
into the private collection 
of Mr. W. T. Evans. The 
choice was limited to pict- 
ures held at $500 or under, 
and to artists who have 
neither received the honor 
before, nor taken the prize 
of $300 which Mr. Evans 
used to offer before the pres- 
ent system of buying a pict- ‘ii 
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ure went into 
effect. Thus 
Leonard Ocht- 
mann’s_ beauti- 
ful snowy land- 
scape “In the 
Hills of Con- 
necticut’ did 
not compete, 
although but $500 were asked for it, because he is said to have taken the Evans 
Prize before. The landscape by Murphy is a little out of that artist’s ordinary 
way, painted a little less on the Murphy receipt, but it was in no way remarkable, 
except for the fact that whereas he has placed very modestly the price of $175 
against it, the jury gave him almost three times that sum. An excellent cattle- 
piece by Horatio Walker, called “Early Morning,” went for $600, Albert E. 
Sterner’s “The Ball” is a clever composition of men and women in evening dress, 
dancing, sitting, standing in natural groups and poses ; its coloring is sparkling and 
true to nature. 

Half a dozen sketches in Japan by Robert Blum contain at least one spirited 
piece, the figure of a public dancing-girl or Geisha. Some excellent English and 
Scotch landscapes were contributed by John A. Fraser. “ The Hills of Morven” 
have fine warm Highland colors and some of the romance one connects with a 
place familiar through the Ossianic poems. “ Threatening Weather in Hay Time,” 
is another good piece. Arthur B. Davies offered a pair of sketches with children 
in the fields, a little awkward in drawing and placing, but full of latent talent. A 
transcript from the dawdling life of Southern darkies is W. T. Smedley’s scene of 
negroes fishing in a canal “ Down in Dixie.” ‘ Sheriff's Sale” is a smaller, but per- 
haps better piece. Colored drawings in the Japanese style were shown by J. Alden 
Weir, one called “The Japanese Screen,” the other, “ La Cigale,” both of nude 
women very unreal in coloring and outline. Albert Herter sent a fanciful * Flight 
of Cinderella,” in which the chief actors are pages, standing absolutely stiff ina 
row holding torches. A small collection of water-colors by native Japanese was 
also shown. 

A very charming little landscape was William M. Chase’s “ Potato Patch.” 
New York State is well reflected by R. M. Shurtleff in “ A Mountain Home,” 
“ Midsummer Morning,” “ October ” and “ Early Autumn.” Two winter landscapes 
by Bruce Crane are remarkable for the deep purple line of the horizon where lines 
of woodlands separate snowy fields from steel-gray skies. Indeed the landscapists 
were very strong at this show, including Charles Warren Eaton’s ‘“ When Woods 
are Bare;” William J. Whittemore’s “ The Hill Path,” containing the figure of a 
young girl; Walter 
L. Palmer’s “ Winter 
Moonrise”’ and “In 
the Grove;’’ and 
Jules Guerin’s twi- 
light with laborers 
“Tn the Fields, Ken- 
tucky.” Figure pieces 
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worth remembering are 
W. L. Metcalf’s “ Bea- 
trix,” and Louis Loeb’s 
“Young Woman with 
Books.” Among the 
landscapes deserving 
mention are some by 
W. Hamilton Gibson, 
v. Charles C. Curran, VI. 

George H. Smillie and James Cantwell. <A very beautiful little cattle piece was 
from Morgan Mcllhenny’s easel. Less successful than usual was the “ Mar Pacifico ” 
by George W. Maynard, a marine with a Spanish caravel sailing down on a bevy 
of swimming nymphs of the wave. Some good Dutch river scenes came from H. 
W. Ranger, and Alfred Kappes sent a demure Dunker maiden given in his individ- 
ual way. Holland interiors and streets with pretty Dutch maidens daintily wrought, 
by George Wharton Edwards, were among the pleasantest notes in the exhibition. 

In fine the show was equal, and perhaps on an average superior, to those which 
have gone before. The same care was spent on the setting of these pretty pictures. 
Gold mats were general in the south, east and west galleries, white mats and 
frames were brought together in the north gallery. The corridor was well but not 
over decorated, and had for its most striking object a Madonna in plaster, hoisted 
high above the door at the head of the stairs. 

The New York Etching Club had its usual exhibition about the Corridor, 
against a yellow matting rising to a shelf which carried jugs and other small bric- 
a-brac. Here were etchings and dry points by Charles F. W. Mielatz, including 
a New York harbor view; a girl with butterfly, and lions, by F. S. Church; a 
carved Chinese jade vase etched by James D. Smillie; Joseph Pennell’s “ Le 
Stryge” on Notre Dame, recalling the same grotesque etching by the unfortu- 
nate etcher Méryon, and his view of Le Puy; R. K. Mygatt’s Versailles view taking 
in the famous fountains, and Chinese vase and azaleas by H. R. Blaney. The etch- 
ings brought in about seven hundred dollars. ‘The sales of water-colors and etchings 
and receipts for entrances swelled the income from this exhibition to respectable 
proportions as things go nowadays. 

The Woman's Art Club held a February show at the new Klackner Gallery, New 
York, with no little credit to all concerned. One of the best things was “ A 
Flower-Maker,” by Harriet C. Foss, a girl seated by a table before the window look- 
ing at arose. ‘Two nudes of women by Mrs. Louise Cox are coarse, heavy figures, 
inferior to work she has shown in former years. Water-colors with figures of 
Japanese women, by 
Mrs. Adele Herter, 
are very attractive. 
“ Sheep in the Clear- 
ing,” by Miss Matil- 
da Browne, and Miss 
Josephine Wood’s 
“ Resting,” girl’s 
figure ; Miss Clara T. 
McChesney’s Dutch 
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interior “The Noon-day Meal,” and Miss Hugenholtz’s “ Shep- 
herd and Flock” were excellent. ‘A Quiet Hour,” by Miss 
Anita Ashley, is a shadowy canvas with a girl reading, prone 
on a sofa; better is her less ambitious young woman “ Por- 
trait,” almost equally dim in lighting. Mrs. Dora Wheeler 
Keith showed again her portrait of Mr. Lawrence Hutton 
and Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb had a full length portrait of a 
little boy in “ Karl.” From Paris came a spirited, humorous 
water-color by Mademoiselle Madeleine Lemaire of a village 
church in France with a curé exhorting a congregation of 
women from the pulpit, and a colored etching by Miss Mary A. Cassatt called “ The 
Banjo.” Some very tasteful book-bindings by Miss Armstrong hung near an ad- 
mirable colored sketch for a stained-glass window by Miss Helen Armstrong, both 
daughters of Maitland Armstrong, the artist in stained glass. This year the Club 
has a much better though smaller exhibition than the last. 

The Philadelphia Academy held a very large and excellent exhibition, including 
much good work from local artists like Vonnoh, Senat and Charles E. Dana, and 
many paintings by New York and Boston men. Gold medals were awarded to 
James McNeil Whistler for “ The Yellow Buskin,” to John S. Sargent for “ Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth,” to D. Ridgeway Knight for 


“Hailing the Ferry” and 
“ Twilight.” The prize of 
dall of New York for his 
Pray for Us!” which re- 
in the Paris Salon of 1891. 
of the Academy are very 
Springfield, Mass., made by 
produces better results in 
chief exhibition in the great 


to Alexander Harrison for 
$300 went to Sergeant Ken- 
Brittany picture, “St. Yves, 
ceived an honorable mention 
Sales at the spring exhibition 
meagre ; the annual show at 
the art-dealer Gill, always 
the way of sales than the 
city of Philadelphia. 


An exhibition that brought many visitors, but very few buyers, in New York, 
was the triple show of Dutch paintings and water-colors, and Swedish and Norse 
paintings at the Fine Arts in February. The pictures and portraits by Anders L, 
Zorn attracted most attention, especially his likeness of Mr. Wheeler, a master- 
piece, and his full-length of Mrs. Potter Palmer of Chicago, a brilliant but not 
entirely satisfactory picture. His “ Interior of an Omnibus” was much admired. 
All these pictures by Swedes, Norwegians and Hollanders were at the World’s 
Fair,and many of those sold at Chicago were not exhibited in New York. Most 
picture-buyers in New York had therefore seen them before. Among the Dutch 
pictures Madame Henrietta Ronner’s groups of Angora 
cats were delightful works ; but the palm went to Josef 
Israels for his interior with an old man by the death- 
bed of his wife, and his “ Shell-Fisher,” an oldish man 
pushing his hand-net through the shoal-water of a tum- 
bling sea. One of the few pictures sold from the Dutch 
collection was Miss Schwartz’s group of girls in the 
Amsterdam foundling-hospital singing. Anton Mauve 
was poorly represented ; Jacob Maris somewhat better. 
The water-colors were hung in the corridor, somewhat to ul. 
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their disadvantage ; the Kevers, Basterts and Poggen- 
beeks were good, but not better than those seen hereto- 
fore at the exhibitions of the Water Color Society in New 
York. A few were sold. The Norwegian pictures were 
interesting for the landscapes, but not particularly master- 
ly. On the evenings of February 14th and 21st, the artists 
and their friends gathered and an orchestra played. 

The last of the pictures belonging to the late George 
I. Seney of Brooklyn were sold by order of executors at 
Chickering Hall, New York, by the American Art Associ- 
ation, after being shown for acouple of weeks. Mr. Seney, 
_ when he got into financial difficulties, discovered that his 
pictures formed the most valuable part of his assets. In 
1885 he sold 285 pictures for $405,821. At the next sale 306 
went for $665,550. In this instance a good many may have been early and incon- 
siderate purchases, kept out of former sales ; at any rate 317 pictures brought only 
$213,703. “ The Bill Collector,” by Ludwig Knaus, sold for $6,000 ; the Daubignys, 

Corots and Diazes brought fair figures as times go. 

Of minorexhibitions New York has had the lion’s 
share. Although there have been shows in Chicago and 
Boston, they were so unimportant, comparatively 
speaking, that they can find small place in this neces- 
sarily brief survey. Buffalo has had a loan exhibition, 

) and so has Cleveland, Ohio, which netted the sum of 
$13,000 for the “ poor.” The Bostonian Society showed in 


Boston’s State House a se- 
ing famous clipper ships of 
and in the same city, the Art 
Club have had their annual 


ries of curious marines giv- 
a bygone commercial epoch, 
Club and the St. Botolph’s 
exhibitions. .Hitherto the 


$1,500 on purchases ; it is 


Art Club has spent annually iz 
$500 on purchases, and di- 


proposed now to spend but 
vide the other $1,000 into prizes of $500, $300, and $200, in order to attract 

pictures. This year were bought “ Winter Landscape,” by Charles A. Platt, and z 
“ Mother Goose Stories,” a figure piece, by C. A. Hatfield. Nine other pictures 
were sold. At the St. Botolph only one picture was pur- 
chased. In January eight Boston artists made a joint 
exhibition at the latter club, and in March the Paint and 
Clay held a show. In Philadelphia the Art Club exhibited 
water-colors and pastels ; at Baltimore the Charcoal Club 
exhibited in March; in Brooklyn the Art Club held its 
r annual February show ; and the same month saw in Chi- 
cago the Palette Club’s exhibition at the Art Institute. 
During February the Art Student’s League of Indianapolis 
y made an exhibit ; and at the same time the Palette Club 
of Toronto, Canada, was open to the public ; while Moline, 
Ill., held a loan exhibition with nearly 200 pictures ina 
new art-gallery. At Cincinnati there was the spring ex- ae 
hibition by the Art Club ; at Newark, N. J., the local Art a 
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Club exhibited in February, and at Provi- 
dence, R. I., there was a collection of paint- 
ings and pastels by George Hitchcock shown 
at the Rhode Island School of Design ; in 
Rochester, N. Y., the Art Club exhibited at 
the end of March. This will give some notion 
of the activity of the artists all over North 
America during the opening months of 1894. 
Yet New York had more exhibitions than all 
1. the others put together, while, as regards sales, 
there seems to be no city in the Union where pictures will sell, except New York. 
A collection of forty-five paintings and water-colors by George H. Smillie was 
seen, in February, at the Avery Galleries, New York, the finest being a large “ Au- 
tumn Afternoon,” painted with all the quiet grace of the little master. Some of the 
water-colors and pencil-sketches proved his command of drawing. A series of 
Venetian views by F. Hopkinson Smith was another of the Avery Gallery exhibits 
worth noting. The Knoedler Gallery had small collections of landscapes by W. 
A. Coffin and Robert van Boskerck in suc- 
cession, followed in March by a singular 
but charming exhibit of sketches in color 
with a few larger and more finished paint- 
ings by R. L. Newman of Kentucky, an old 
painter long resident in Rome, who has a 
determined following of admirers. It was 
the first time he ever showed his work, since 
he never exhibits. The collection was largely 
made up from the private galleries of New 
York men and women who enjoy a color im- 
pression apart from much effort at drawing, 
among whom, however, are several artists and art critics as well as noted collectors. 
An exhibition and sale of paintings and sketches by the late Alexander Wyant, 
one hundred and forty in number, was unexpectedly successful, netting his widow 
some $17,000. One landscape, ‘The Valley of the Housatonic,” went to the Union 
League Club for $1,000 ; and another, “ Moonlight and Frost,” for the same price. 
At the Wunderlich Gallery a small showing of water-colors by Ross Turner of Bos- 
ton was had, the best being certain drawings of Japanese vases and pots; but 
some of the wood interiors were good, At 
the Keppel Gallery the lithographs of Raffet, 
the military artist of the late French Empire, 
were exhibited, mostly the property of Mr. 
Atherton Curtis, who issued an instructive lit- 
tle pamphlet on lithography to accompany 
the exhibition. Earlier in the year a water- 
color exhibition was had in this gallery with 
some of Zorn’s etchings and a few paintings ; 
and later, Albert E. Sterner’s drawings for il- 
lustration had a few weeks of exhibition. 
ut At Macbeth’s Gallery the painter of Dutch 
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hibited for the 
ly at the new 
He is a color- 
are much ad- 
teurs. Some 
ler; the influ- 
sionally felt ; 
of his own 
tory, particu- 
or vaguely 

A rather v. 
“ Twelve by Twelve ” exhibi- 
at the Ortgies Galleries, for 
local artists of some note con- 
en pictures or thereabouts. 
be bought in. At another sale 
paintings by American ar- 
$10,750, the painting by J.G. 
“Waiting for the Train,” go- 

The clubs of New York 
more active this winter than 
opening smail shows of pict- 
Union League is prominent 
the Athletic Club and the 
Lotos and the Grolier, are not far be- 
hind, At the last a series of portraits 
of distinguished Frenchwomen of the 
last century, copied in pastels, were 
shown by J. Wells Champney, who 
has been lecturing on them not only 
at this club but in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. The Salmagundi, a club 
of artists, has had several sketch and 
black-and-white exhibitions. Lect- 
ures on art in New York have com- 
prised a series on painting by John 
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and Canadian scenes, H. M. Ranger, had an 
interesting show of oils and water colors, fol- 
lowed by the works of Gaylord Langston 
Truesdell, and preceded by a little array of 
sketches and oils by the late Anton Mauve of 
The Hague, some of whose small pictures of 
cattle were most masterly. At the Klackner 
Gallery the most pleasing show was that of 
paintings by John Humphrey Johnston of 
New York, a young painter who formerly 
worked under La Farge and Beckwith, then 
went to Paris, and has ex- 
past six years pretty constant- 
salon of the Champs Elysées. 
ist by nature, and his paintings 
mired by artists and ama- 
of his marines suggest Whist- 
ence of La Farge is also occa- 
but he has emerged in a style 
which is eminently satisfac- 
larly for figures which are ideal 
symbolical. 

unfortunate venture was the 
tion and sale 
which twelve 
tributed a doz- 
Many had to 
seventy - five 
tists fetched 
Brown, called 
ing for $590. 
have been 
ever before in 
Tite 
inthis way, but 
Colonial, the 
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La Farge, one on the Barbizon ar- 
tists by Professor Sprague Smith, and 
two joint series on Japanese art 
by Professors Fenellosa and Morse. 
Surely no one can say that the Unit- 
ed States is neglecting the arts just 
now. 

Two events occurred in March 
to which American painters have 
learned to look forward as the two 
most brilliant exhibits of the year, 
which close the annual round of 
shows and sales before the arrival of hot weather drives people from the big cities. 
The Society of American Artists opened its sixteenth annual at the Fine Arts in 
New York on March roth. ‘Three weeks later the National Academy of Design 
held its evening reception preparatory to opening the Spring exhibition for the 
whole of April and part of May. ‘The younger organization is in great form this 
year, and for the first time has is- 
sued an illustrat- & ed catalogue, but 
this seems to have been less an 
original thought than prompted 
by the astound- ing news that the 
old Academy was about to provide 
a catalogue for the Spring exhi- 
bition not only beautifully illus- 
trated with prints in half-tone but 
provided with short essays on 
art topics by the late Presi- 
dent, Mr. Daniel ies Huntington, by 
George H. Smil- lie, E. H. Blash- 
field and others. Both of the leading organizations in New York have thus far 
repelled the temptation to give pictures of their pictures, but the example of the 
Water Color Society and Etching Club has been too much for them. 

The Society shows three hundred and four paintings and a few sculptures in the 
two large galleries and two of the three small rooms at the Fine Arts. Portraits 
are, as usual, abundant and generally of good quality. The plein-airiste shows up 
in numbers, his brilliant whites and 


yellows vibrating from canvases on y, 
every wall. Landscapes in this lively ™ 


and often bewildering vein are sup- 
plied by Theodore Robinson, Robert 
Reid, John H. Tw “isan, and 
others. Mr. Reid carries the method 
into figures, notably in his nude girl 
camped on a white bearskin before 
the fire, with natural and artificial 
light crossing themselves on_ her 
flesh or standing in white water in a nn 
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- dazzling landscape. Otto H. Bacher 
is a convert to the “sunny flesh” 
school; he has two nude, or rather 
naked, maidens flecked with patches 
of sunlight as they sit serene in the 
woods. Next to the portraits the 
notable features of the exhibition 

-| are the nudes, of which there has 

never been so many in one small 
show, and then the landscapes that 

try to render sunlight. 

The finest portrait of the exhibi- 
tionis Wm. M. Chase’s likeness of “ Mrs. C.”’ It shows a lady in severe black dress 
who has gathered round her a Chinese shawl of ivory-colored silk ; with one hand 
she keeps the shawl together in front, the other hangs down and is partly hidden by 


the fringe of the shawl. There is no other object in the field; the brownish gray- 
ish floor and wall are quite unrelieved by picture, chair, or ornament. Extreme 


simplicity and the height of good 
(ay Ant, 


taste are found in its composition ‘5 
and the method of its painting. No = 
call for attention to the cleverness 
of the brush-work is seen in the por- 
trait. It has a face which exhales a 
spirit of gentle resignation and sweet 
womanliness. It is a picture that 
will never obtrude itself on its owner, 
but always be found simple and mas- |. ; 
terly when the eyes fall on it. | 
A noteworthy canvas is “ The As 
Baptism” by Frank V. Dumond, 
showing John the Baptist leading Christ in a pool of shoal water where white lilies 
grow. St. John raises his right index to heaven and with his left holds the hand of 
Christ above his head in an odd way. The sky and water are turquoise green. 
Groups of people are on the land to right and left rear. Although not in all re- 
spects a great work, “ The Baptism ” has a distinctly religious and impressive stamp. 
The Webb prize of $300 was given 
by the jury of acceptance to Charles A. 
Platt for his able landscape “ Spring,” 
finely modelled as to the stretches of 
cultivated land and masses of cloud. 
The same jury decreed that the Shaw 
fund of $1,500 should go to Henry Ol- 
iver Walker for his group of girl and 
little boy called “ The Singers.”” These 
are sweetly yet broadly painted figures, 
the heads leaning together confidential- 
ly, the mouths open in astonishment 
; VI. rather than singing, and the pale blue 
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eyes raised as if watching something 
in the sky. 

Other fine portraits are Carroll 
Beckwith’s likeness of a fine-looking 
man in a fencing costume of plum col- 
ored velvet ; Sergeant Kendall’s pro- 
file standing portrait of a young lady 
in a lilac gown; Wm. H. Hyde’s seat- 
ed portrait of the Rey. Dr: Rainsford ; 
Mrs. Sarah C. Sear’s half-length of a 
lady ; Mrs. Lilla Cabot Perry’s full- 
length seated portrait of a young girl 
and her ‘cello ; Wm, M. Chase’s stand- 
ing portrait of his little daughter 
Dorothy, and Samuel Isham’s seated 
portrait of a lady in pink satin. Among 
the rare examples of American genre 
is a view of the railway station at ‘Tal- 
lapoosa by Lyell Carr, with a white 
man sampling the cotton of a Georgia 
negro who has brought his few bales 
in on an Ox-cart. 

Sculpture was represented at the 
Society and Academy a little better than usual, the stir made in January by the 
Sculpture Society seeming to have roused the painters to greater exertions in bring- 
ing out statuary. At the Society the palm was carried off by Herbert Adams, whose 
slightly colored plaster bust of a lady with braids over her forehead and a square- 
necked open dress with great puffed sleeves was both modern and ideal. It is part 
of an architectural base. His marble bust of a lady, called a study, is exquisitely 
refined. Another study bust, bronze on a bronze architectural bracket, and a bas- 
relief of Miss Greene on a bronze plaque are both admirable. St. Gaudens showed 
in marble his relief portrait of Miss Violet Sargent. 

Nore.—The comic illustrations in the foregoing pages are taken from German, 
French and English periodicals. Fliegende Blatter supplies Henzely’s “ Seats by a 
Ruse,” “ Fat Briton and the Boa Constrictor,” “ ‘The Human Spool,” “The New Sau- 
sage Machine” and * The Ready Picture Porter” (on this page). London Fun supplies 
“Romance of a Subaltern” 
and London’ Pick-me-Up 
- “Antics on the Ice” by God- 
erroy of Paris, together with 
“The Latest Joke” by Ra- 
ven Hill. Le Monde Comique 
yields “Senator and Inter- 
viewer ;"" La Plume a speci- 
men of Jossot’s work, “ Curi- 
osity,” and La Caricature an 
example of O’Galop, ‘ Fenc- 
ing Match at Tarascon.” 


SHADOWS OF 


THE ARTIST’S IDEAL 


By MARGUERITE TRACY. 


With tllustrations selected from our last photographie prize competition, 


He would fain 


(But could not) see me always, as befell 
Ifis dream to see me, plucking asphodel 
In saffron robes on some celestial plain.”—E, R, SILL, 


THROUGH its ever-changing environment the poet looks straight into the deeps 
and shallows of human life and reproduces them unhampered ; but the artist, forced 


to interpret through the visible 
form, longs for another day when 
dignified and simple folds shall 
drape without distorting the 
figure. 

The artists, the poets, the 
historians of Greece have pre- 
served for us the type of a per- 
fection in form and costume from 
which we have strayed—the ar- 
tists among us looking back re- 
gretfully. And it is their looking 
back that has kept the Greck 
influence alive through all the 
excesses of elaborateness and 
severity that have overshadowed 
it. It has been a restraining 
hand, invisible and seeming to 
accomplish little ; but who can 
tell to what a pass we might have 
come without it ? 

Among the accompanying il- 
‘ustrations “ Are They the Real 
That Blossoms and Passes,” pho- 
tographed by Gertrude Kasebier, 
to which was awarded the prize 
for selection of model, pose and 
general composition in our prize 
competition, fulfils the require- 
ments of this type in many essen- 
tials. It possesses an intrinsic 
charm of poetic composition. As 
the girl in “Are They the Real” 
looks down on the blossoms in 
her hand, one cannot but think of 
Echo, the wood nymph who loved 


Photographed by Gertrude Kasebier. 


“* Are they the real that blossoms and passes, 


The flowers that fade and the withered grasses, 


Or only the shadows of form divine ?” 
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Narcissus and pined for him, growing day by day more ethereal, unti! she became 
only a soft voice calling him through the woods and by the river brink. Narcissus 
never answered. With heart breaking for his dead sister, he haunted the streams 
and fountains, dreaming that his own reflection was the lost face that had resembled 
his. In sweet compassion the gods changed him at last into the flower which 
bears his name and that still loves to bend its head above the water edges. 

The costume, with its simple, ungirdled chiton or tunic, belongs to a well-known 
form of Greek dress which consisted of two very long pieces of cloth pinned or 
clasped at the shoulders, letting the superfluous length fall like a mantle over the 
breast and down the ~ 
back. The chiton was 
sometimes shortened by 
being drawn up over a 
girdle, and sometimes, 
as in “Are They the 
Real,” left to hang in 
its own full, loose folds. 
Often two girdles were 
worn, the widest one 
very low and the nar- 
rowest very high, giving 
a new set of folds be- 
tween. Miss E. F. Farns- 
worth’s picture “ When 
Evening Cometh On,” 
which received the prize 
for historical accuracy, 
shows the double girdle, 
although, as she ex- 
plains, it does not con- 
sist of two separate 
belts. “ The dress,” she 
says, “was pale violet 
trimmed with silver — 
the metal belt in front 
being continued with 
braid which crossed in 
the back and went over 
the shoulders. ‘There 
is little I can add besides 
the picture. It is a cor- 
rect dress of a Greek 
lady when Greek art 
was at its height.” 

And indeed there is little that one need add about a picture which speaks with 
such lofty, serene eloquence. While very different in thought, the beautiful har- 
mony of costume and composition is even more felt than in “ Are They the Real.” 
One sees the hushed tones of the western sky, the deepening purple of the hills, the 


Photographed by Miss E. F. Farnsworth. 


“When evening cometh on anear doth life stand to the great unknown, 
In silence reaching out her sentient hand.” 
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dun shadows that steal across the lin- 
gering glory of the water, and one feels 
the insistent mystery of twilight press- 
ing close. 

The chiton was the most important 
garment and was worn next to the 
body. For greater warmth the hima- 
tion, or cloak, a little shorter than the 
chiton, was worn above, and sometimes 
the himation was worn without the 
chiton. Sometimes the free, mantle- 
like drapery of the long chiton was 
separate and often much modified in 
form into cloak or fitting jacket. The 
peplum, a long shawl or scarf, was 
wound outside all the other garments 
according to the taste and conven- 
ience of the wearer. The chiton, 
the himation and the peplum are the 
elements of the Grecian costume, 
their many changes and modifications 
showing the rise and fall of Grecian 
art. Great richness of ornamentation 
marked the early, more barbaric, years, 


Photographed by Charles E. Fairman 


“What vision, born 


Photographed by Carrie B. Hicks. 


“Tf once my thought were told, 
All men would feel it warm at heart.” 


Of unfulfilment, fades in mere self-scorn, 
Or grows from that still twilight stealing round ? 
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and was recurred to in more refined form 
in the extravagant centuries just preced- 
ing the Christian era. At the time of its 
highest development, however, the cos- 
tume was extremely simple and una- 
dorned, its beauty depending on the 
softness of the material and the exqui- 
site grace of its folds. 

As in “Are They the Real” this 
simplicity is observed in “ Thine Eyes 
too Wise,” photographed by Miss Dora 
Winter Jaixen. She says of it “ I wished 
to portray the idealistic and spiritual in 
one subject, and perhaps a touch of the 


Byzantine school.” 

The Byzantine traces, if any, are very 
slight, as Byzantine dress was much 
influenced by oriental taste — weak- 
hearted, shuttle-cock Byzantium, always 


Photographed by Dora Winter Jatxen. 


** Thine eyes, too wise, are heavy with life's dole.” 


Photographed by Charles FE. Fatrman. 


“When Hope is enthroned above.” 


being swayed by new conquerors and 
isolated by enmity from all that could 
teach it; yet it was through Byzantium 
that the art of the East was first taught 
to the West, and the prosing Byzantine 
historians alone have kept record of this 
connecting link in the great general 
chain of art. 

Returning to the Greek, however, 
Miss Jaixen has succeeded so well in 
portraying the idealistic and spiritual 
that one could fancy her Greek woman 
to be Helen, looking down on the battle- 
scourged plains of Troy. 

“When Hope is Enthroned Above,” 
photographed by Charles E. Fairman, is 
another model of Greek simplicity, show- 
ing only the twice-girdled chiton with- 
out the shoulder drapery. ‘There is ex- 
quisite grace in the figure, but the type 
is not as perfectly Greek as that of “ Are 
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They the Real,” and the general feeling 
of the figure is more modern, in spite 
of the plain robe and sandalless feet. 
Sandals, by the way, were often the 
most expensive items of the toilet ; the 
thongs, and the ribbons which bound 
them by intricate windings to the feet, 
giving opportunity for exquisite extrav- 
agance of ornament. 

“Only as Dreams,” photographed 
by Miss Jennie C. Peet, is full of the 
Grecian spirit which strives to make all 
calm and beautiful that is connected 
with death. ‘The dead have drunk, in 
the waters of Lethe, forgetfulness of all 
sorrow and strife, and perhaps, when the 
peace of Elysian fields has entered their 
souls, they will return for another life 
upon the earth. The Athenian maid 
carries a funeral urn to be placed with 
the dead, and the bough she holds must 


Photographed by Jennie C. Peet. 


“‘ Only as dreams that are dreamed, 
Only as tales that are told, 
Now all the joy that I hold 
Is but a vision that seemed.” 


& 


Photographed by Wm. H. Kibbe. 


“We have worshipped the moon with our hymns, 
And low we have sung to the dance 
When the dusk of the twilight dims 
And the world grows fair in her glance.” 


be the golden one which alone entitles 
a living being to cross in Charon’s boat. 

It is much to be regretted in this 
picture that the chiton escapes in folds 
of such even length from under the 
mourning-bordered himation or cloak, 
giving the effect of a single garment 
with the unpardonable anachronism of 
a ruffle on the hem. 

William H. Kibbe’s enraptured fig- 
ure does not have the wreath of Erato, 
and is undoubtedly Euterpe, the giver 
of pleasure. She does not hold the 
characteristic double flute, but then 
Euterpe was not confined to that, mak- 
ing music on many instruments. 

The expression of the face and the 
pose are what give charm to this figure, 
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for the costume, while simple and cor- 
rect, errs like that of “If Once my 
Thought were Told,” by Carrie Bb. 
Hicks, in being almost contempora- 
neous in the conventional arrange- 
ment of its draperies. But it is won- 
derful how much conventionalizing 
the costume will bear without losing 
its beauty or individuality. A touch 
of the Grecian does much for a tea- 
gown or ball dress, and it seems a 
thing not too remote to be wished 
that every leisure garment should feel 
it. The Greek dress, with its inex- 
haustible possibilities of interpreting 
its wearer, would be a very gracious 
substitute for the stereotyped evening 
costume, 

If students are correct in gather- 
ing from Pausanias, against the au- 
thority of other historians, that vir- 
gins were admitted to witness the 


Photographed b 


vy W.B. E. Shufeldt. 


Photographed by W. B. E. Shufeldt. 
is losing ? 
Who is winning ?” 


“ After the games.” 
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Olympic games, then W. B. E. Shu- 
feldt’s first group is one of maid- 
ens watching the contest ; the sec- 
ond, the confidential discussion of 
it afterward. 

The bands worn about the head, 
as shown in “ After the Games,” 
often rivalled the sandals for ex- 
travagance. There are no exam- 
ples among the illustrations of the 
mitra or bushel-shaped crown, which 
women copied from Ceres, nor of 
the tiara worn by Juno and Venus ; 
but the net supporting the hair at 
the back appears in “ When Even- 
ing Cometh On,” and Charles M. 
Carter’s “ Maiden Binding Roses” 
wears, in addition to the fillet, the 
wreath of flowers which the Greeks 
loved so well. 

None of Mr. Carter’s pictures 
have any fault of modernness in 


Photographed by Charles M. Carter. 


Photographed by Charles M. Carter. 


“Tell me, maiden binding roses, 
Art thou binding hearts as well?” 


**Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre.” 
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robe, but it could be wished that the 
general tendency of the hair-dressing, 
not only in these, but in most of the 
photographs, had been more toward 
the softly waving locks about the fore- 
head of the blonde in “ After the 
Games.” ‘The dress which Mr. Car- 
ter’s figures wear returns to the long 
chiton with ends folded over, forming 
drapery at the shoulders. ‘This drap- 
ery is shorter than that of “ Are They 
the Real,” with a plain, unbroken bor- 
der and a loose girdle. In the last of 
his pictures given here, the chiton is 
shown dropping from the shoulder, as 
it was free to do if the wearer desired, 
for there was great liberty as to the 
amount of fastening about a chiton. 
Sometimes the draping was brought 
over the arm and fastened by but- 


Photographed by Wilson, 


“Tf dream, turn real ! if vision, stay! 


tons or clasps, so as almost to form 
a sleeve, while often among athletic 
women there was only one shoulder- 
clasp, leaving the other side entirely 
free. Spartan women at one time left 
one or both sides of the skirt open for 
greater freedom of motion, and the 
huntresses drew the chiton through 
their girdles, shortening them to their 


knees. 

In “ The Salute of the Rose” Mr. 
Fairman gives us another of his spir- 
ited, graceful figures. At once it takes 
us wandering far a-field, amid the beau- 
tiful emblematic customs of the Greeks, 
Bam who fitted everything with a symbol 
and found no beauty of form without 


Photographed by Charles E. Fairman. its corresponding beauty of thought, 
SALUTE OF THE ROSE. no thought without its expression in 
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Photographed by Charles M. Carter. 


“ The ghost of vanished joys pursues us everywhere.” 
form. 


It was that constant searching for the correlation between material and 
spiritual beauty that made Greece what she was. 


No common artisan, making the 
commonest articles for daily use, but worked at them constantly with the thought 
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—perhaps unformu- 
lated — “what is fit- 
test, what is most 
beautiful for this 
use?” They knew 
well that beauty 
means fitness if it be 
true beauty, and they 
would not cumber 
their rougher tools, 
crockery and gar- 
ments with the awk- 
ward burden of ugli- 
ness, nor fancy that 
ugliness was strength. 
When even the com- 
mon people of a na- 
tion know this price- 
less lesson of art, the 
influences that sur- 
round genius are such 
as to foster its fullest 
development. Yet the 
fascinating ‘“ Salute 
of the Rose ” has the 
same latter-day ex- 
pression in the face 
that is seen in “ When 
Hope Enthroned 
Above,” and to a less 
degree in “ What Vis- 
ion?” The setting 
of Mr. Fairman’s pict- 
Connect, 
however, and their sentiment so clearly expressed, that he is even forgiven for 
their one lack, since ancient Grecian faces are not met at every turn in our nine- 
teenth century. 

The photograph sent from England by A. W. Wilson, like two of those by Mr. 
Carter, has palm-leaves as an appropriate background for the face. The girl's 
wrapt eyes are fixed on something beyond our sight, and though her costume is not 
as perfect in detail as many of the others, she seems to be seeing some shield- 
bearing hero of old Greece whom the rest of us may never see, even though we 
haunt the world like Echo, looking as well as calling for him. 

These fair visions of another day have occupied the space of this article almost to 
the exclusion of a word as to their conjuring. They are shadows in a double sense ; 
they give only a suggestion of the form which had a variation for every mood and 
thought, and like marbles they leave color to the imagination. Yet, brought 
together here, they spread the ideal which the artist is always trying to establish. 


Photographed by Gertrude Kasebier. 


* Divinely isolate in mournful thought.” 
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THE STUDIO AND THE STAGE 
By 
With parallel and contrasting illustrations. 


Ix the discussion of this novel and ingenious theme, it may seem to the unpre- 
judiced mind that the painter has been placed ata disadvantage. ‘Through his 
judgment in selecting models whose exact depiction by the camera shall hold to 
strict accountability the correctness of the brush, the editor brings forward instances 
of nature which art finds it difficult to discover. If the studio had those opportu- 
nities which are now felicitously employed by the magazine, there would be more 
triumphs on canvas and fewer anxieties at the easel. 

The young women who, in the illustrations of this paper, have embodied the 
ideas of several famous palettes, are particular types, not general examples, of the 
graces of their sex. Such a complete and agreeable union of feminine form, color, 
mobility, beauty and variety of expression cannot be engaged by the most ambi- 
tious artist. The painting is a composite, while the photograph is an entirety. 
The canvases herewith reproduced may be, and no doubt are, studies of various 
models blended into a symmetric portrayal of thought in the alchemy of the artist’s 
imagination. But the actresses whose abundance of mental intelligence and phys- 
ical charm has enabled us to draw these decisive contrasts between life and art, 
contain the whole matter in themselves. They are extraordinarily endowed by nat- 
ure as well as thoroughly equipped by training for the visual expression of senti- 


From a painting by Paul. From a photograph of Miss Isabelle Urquhart. 


IPHIGENIA. 
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ment. Their gifts of inheritance have 
been improved by a study of taste. 
The constant portrayal of simple and 
complex emotions necessitated by their 
profession, renders them qualified to 
represent with ease and thoroughness 


| 


any theme that may be required. ‘The 
stiffness of pose, awkwardness of line 
and dulness of expression that the 
painter has to combat in his hired mod- 
el, would not confront his brush if it 
were engaged in delineating the graces 
of women whose business in life it is 
to depict every temperament save their 
own. Further than this, there is a con- 
siderable difference between the ease 
of sitting before the camera for two 
seconds, and the hard work of posing 
in the studio for a month. 

Being thus assisted by nature, art 


and accident in the illustration of all froma photograph of Miss Viola Aten, = = 
suggested by the painting by N. Sichel. 


the moods of womanhood, it may be 
observed that an actress who has in- 
creased her native gifts by judicious education is hindered by no such difficulties in b 
the expression of an idea as those that frequently beset the painter. In the re- 
productions of Paul’s canvas and a modern photograph there can be no question 


SUMMER. 


From a photograph of Miss Jennie Goldthwaite. 
IN TURKISH COSTUME. 
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of the general superiority in 
pose, line, drapery and expres- 
sion of the player’s * Iphige- 
nia” over that of the painter. 
It may be urged with some 
reason that in this picture 
Miss Urquhart resembles Cly- 
temnestra more than the hap- 
less daughter, whose death 
was demanded by Diana. But 
in the maturity of the face we 
find a pathos of woe and elo- 
quence of expression that 
seem as natural to the char- 
acter as they would be incon- 


to 


SAUCY, 


gruous in early girlhood. Miss Urquhart’s pose is more unconsciously graceful, 
the carriage of the head is easier, the curve of the back is more subtly shown, and 
the right arm and hand are nearer to nature than in Paul’s celebrated work. ‘There 
is more poetry in the canvas than can be discovered in the photograph. But the 
actress has a tragic reality that the cunning of the artist was not quite able to 


convey. 


Miss Viola Allen, whose dramatic skill is employed in channels wholly separate 


From a photograph of Miss Jennie Goldthwaite. 


IN THOUGHT. 


and removed from those of her sister 
actress, is not so successful in imitating 
Sichel’s “Summer.” ‘This lady, although 
one of the cleverest and most attractive 
performers on our stage, has not fully 
grasped the idea of the artist. In the 
poetic feeling of Sichel’s brush we find 
memories of spring, while in the photo- 
graph we have suggestions of autumn. 
The painter has given us the bloom and 
beauty of womanhood softened by tender 
sentiment, but the actress offers us a sum- 
mer that is past and already touched by 
the early frosts of sorrow. As a compco- 
sition, the photograph compares favorably 
with the painting, but in the expression of 
a theme so genial as this the brush is more 
eloquent than the camera. 

A painter could have found no finer 
model than Miss Goldthwaite for “ In 
Turkish Costume,” nor could a hundred 
charcoal studies have expressed the luxuri- 
ous languor of the figure more admirably 
than it has been told by this engaging 
actress. Yet it is easy to note various 
faults of the lens that might be amended 
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by the brush. There is a certain stiffness in the 
head and right hand which would not be allowed 
on canvas; the left arm is not wholly graceful, 
and there is a lack of modelling in the drapery 
that destroys the artistic importance of the legs. 
In the torso and hips the photographic depiction 
of life has a realism that can scarcely be sur- 
passed in beauty and interest by idealistic art. 
But in many matters of .this composition the 
camera does not discomfit the palette. 

Miss Gladys Wallis, the pocket Venus of the 
stage, could scarcely retain this subtle sensuality 
of expression long enough for the painter to catch 
it with that fidelity which the lens conveys. But 
although an artist might have failed in seizing 
thetempt- 
ing sauci- 


4 
From a photograph of Miss Annie O' Nevill, 
ness of suggested by the painting by J. Leick. 


her eyes, 
mouth 
and quivering chin, he would depict the 
pretty girl’s nose, hair and arms more 
gracefully. In this, as in all other photo- 
graphs of the female figure, we observe 


TRANQUIL HAPPINESS, 


From a photograph of Miss Ada Lewis, 
suggested by the painting by P. Thumann. 


ELLEN. 


that in small, evanescent things the 
camera comes nearer to reality than 
the brush. But having caught the ex- 
act spirit of an expression, it generally 
retires froma task that can be com- 
pleted only by the painter. We have 
no artist who could arrive at the mis- 
chievous look in this young woman’s 
half-closed eyes, or depict the allur- 
ing pout of her lip, or convey the 
diaphanous nature of her drapery so 
easily as these particulars are shown 
by photography. Yet the ensemble of 


From a photograph of Miss Viola Allen, 


the photograph is awkward and mean- suggested by the painting by M. Nonnenbruch. 
ingless, two qualities that must un- IN GEDANKEN. 
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consciously be avoided by anyone 

who made a lengthened study of the 
young actress. 

In an art that relies on fancy as 

much as on fact Miss Goldthwaite 

would not have been posed exactly 

in the attitude she assumed before 

the camera for her portrayal of “ In 

Thought.” Thinking she certainly 

is. But it is evidently not the rey- 

erie of girlhood that a painter would 

convey in carrying out such a theme. 

If this photograph were a charcoal 

sketch ready to receive its first wash 

of color, the artist’s friends would 


From a photograph of Miss Gladys Wallis. 


TRANQUIL. 


exhort him to cut off part of the right 
hip, to throw the abdomen back an 
inch or so, and to lend a more grace- 
ful repose to the right arm. ‘These 
errors corrected, the pose of the head is 
capital and the simplicity of the drap- 
ery is delightful. Miss Viola Allen’s as 
Nonnenbruch’s “ In Gedanken,” which 
is the same theme, conveys the idea 
better, But here, also, we observe an 
ungraceful method of the hands and a 
certain fixed quality in the lower drap- 
ery which the painter would hasten to 
= alter. The most complete and pleas- 


From a photograph of Miss Ada Lewis, ing portrayal of this subject is offered 
suggested by the painting by G. Schaltegger. 


in the pose of Miss Ida Lewis for 
IN GEDANKEN, 
Schaltegger’s “In Gedanken.” Here 
we discover a young woman who 
is beautiful alike in person and in 
mind, a graceful, slender arm against 
which the brow is easily resting, the 
requisite curve of the neck, a youth- 
ful form, and a face full of sensibil- 
ity and imagination. Miss Lewis as 
“Ellen” is not so successful as the 
\ painter’s study. Yet it is a most 
interesting head that she gives us, 
which only requires a finer grada- 
tion of lights and a better treatment 
of shadows to become as artistic to 
the eye as it is fascinating to the 
mind, 
This is a very excellent illustra- TIRED. 
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tion by Miss O'Neill of Leick’s * Stilles Gluck.” 
The painter has drawn a more sensitive nostril 
than the actress shows in her photograph ; but 
he has managed the pose, the soft shadows, the 
faint suggestion of muscles in the neck and the 
careless hair with no better skill than the camera 
has repeated. Miss Gladys Wallis in repose, 


after the lively expression of her earlier mood, 
is a suggestion of perfect zegZigé which a paint- 
er might carry into story-telling, but which he 
could not easily surpass in the feeling of las- 
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From a photograph of Miss Gladys Wallis, 


situde. Miss Jennie Goldthwaite, fatigued by sugested by the painting by N. Sickel. 
her effort at thinking lies on a neighboring 


lounge in an attitude that even the impres- 

sionistic artist would not waste time to consider. Nor is the smaller picture of 
Miss Wallis worth serious thought in its relation to art, inasmuch as the manifest 
awkwardness of the arms would be impossible in the studio. The final contest 
between the lens and the brush, in this instance, has resulted in another triumph 
of Miss Urquhart over the model who preceded her for Sichel’s “In Bondage.” 
Here we find the distinction between life and art very strongly marked, with the 
merits of the composition generally in favor of the actress. The realist and the 
idealist can choose between these rival treatments of a single theme. 

By these parallel examples of real life and its artistic presentment it will 
be seen that, however clever the camera may be, our painters are in no serious 
danger of its rivalry. The studio model is amiable, beautiful and seductive, but 
seems to be in the bondage of love rather than of fetters. 


From a painting by N. Sichel. From a photograph of Miss Isabelle Urquhart. 


IN BONDAGE. 
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